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PREFACE 


‘The data contained in this sketch of Ho life have been 
collected in the course of an excursion into the Ho 
country of Seraikella by the members of the Department 
ot Anthropology, University of Calcutta, in 1926, It 
has been our endeavour to present as true and faithful 
4n account of Ho life a= possible, and we hope that this 
account of tribal life will be of use to many and of some 
interest to those who are investigating aboriginal life. 
We would like to make it clear that the social life of the 
Hos inhabiting the State of Seraikella has been changed 
and modified in many essential particulars by constant 
contact with the Hindus. The extent of this influence 
we have not tried to gauge in the following pages, for 
we believe that all such problems can only be profitably 
discussed when more materials are available for comparison, 
All that we have attempted here is to arrange and 
record some of our information obtained first-hand, How 
far we have succeeded will depeod on the extent of 
its usefulness to fellow-workers in the field. 

We are deeply beholden to the Mabaraja Udit 
Narayan Singh Deo, the ruling chief of the Seraikella 
State, but for whose kind permission and noble patron- 
age the little expedition of ours could not have been 
organised. We also take this opportunity to thank 
Yuvaraj Aditya Pratap Singh Deo, his enlightened 
heir-apparent, for the help le rendered to the party 
by honoring it with his hospitality, and for the valuable 
suggestions he made to guide us in our work. His 
interest in anthropological studies did not stop there; 
for, following his suggestion a second visit to the Ho 
country was organised by the Department in February, 
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1926, the results of which will be embodied in the 
second part of this monograph. 

We would further like to record our appreciation 
of the disinterested efforts of Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, the 
learned anthropologist, to facilitate our investigations 
in the Ho country. 

We are indebted to Mr. Panchanan Mitra, M.A. 
and Mr. Tarak Chandra Ray Choudhury, M.A., of the 
Department of Anthropology, University of Calcutta, who 
accompanied the party, for the interest they 8 
taken in the preparation and publication of this work, 
Our thanks are also due to Mr. Narayan Chandra Banerjee, 
M.A., of the same Department, for his very kind assis- 
tance in going through the proofs. 

Lastly, to the stadents who accompanied us and 
without whose help and willing co-operation our little 
expedition would not have been a success, our obligation 
is too great for words, and in this connection special 
me ition must be made of Mr. Nirmal Kumar Bose, 
M.A,, who acted ss photographer to the party and gave us 
valuable assistance in various ways, 

‘The anthropometric data, on which Chapter VIII is 
based, will be embodied in the second part of this mono- 
graph, which we hope to publis! 











Asutosn BurLprne: 
Cavevrra. 
Ist January, 1927. 
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INTRODUCTION," 


“ The State of Seraikella is situated between 22° 29° 
and 22° 54’ north latitude and between 85° 60’ and 86° 11° 
east longitude and is practically an enclave of the 
Singbhum District.” It has an area of 449 sq. miles and 
its population according to the Census Report of 1921 is 
116,192. “The headquarters are at Seraikella, a town 
situated on the Khurkai river. The State is bounded 
on the north by the District of Manbhum, on the west by 
the Kharsawan State and the Kolehan Goveroment 
estate of Singbhum, on the south by the Mayurbhanj 
State and on the east by the Dhalbhum pargana of 
Singbhum.” 

On the north there is a high range of hills with 
several peaks rising to a height of 1,200 ft. above sen level. 
It is traversed by some passes—while to the east the 
Subarparekha breaks through and forms the boundary 
ofthe State for about 12 miles. The country near this 
range known as Bankhandi is rugged and broken 
and to a great extent oovered with jungle. The 
remainder of the State is an undulating plain contained in 
the valleys of the Kharkai river—its tributary the Sanjai 
and their feeder streams. The surface is broken up by 
numerous ridges and scattered hills occur here and there. 
Townrds the south, however, the country is fairly level— 
the ridges and depressions not being so marked as in 
the further north and in the extreme south there is 


© Based 0 the information sapplied by the Guseliver af Me SinpbAum 
District, 1910, 
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another Jow range of hills flanging the Kharkai Valley 
which runs south-west in the Mayurbhanj State. 

The three principal rivers of the State are the 
Subaroarekh&, Kharkai and Sanjai. None of these 
rivers is navigable for in the hot weather the stream 
almost disappears, while in the rains there are rushing 
torrents. 

Geologically, Singbhum, within which the State is 
included, is one of the most interesting districts in Bihar 
and Orissa. This part of India was dry land and was being 
subjected to the influences of sub-aerial denudation and 
erosion during the time that the Vindhyan and Gondwana 
rocks were being deposited in the lakes or rivers of other 
parts of the Peninsula. ‘here is nothing in the configura- 
tion of the ground to show that at any time it was acted 
upon by the sea, There are also no signs of the flows of 
Decenn trap in late cretaceous times having spread so far 
tothe east. In short excepting the older metamorphic 
and crystalline rocks the only formations occurring here 
which are also found in other distant parts of Indin are 
the superficial deposits. 

In the east of the district alluvium covers the ground 
and is spread over the gneissie and granitic rocks in the 
centre; but elsewhere such rocks are rare. Kankar ocour 
abundantly in some places in the alluvium. Laterite is 
found both at high and low levels and to the east cover 
up the rocks. 

‘The district is fairly rich in minerals many of 
which have from time to time been exploited. Gold is 
found in the district—the richest deposits appear to be 
in the north and Singbhum includes within its limits the 
most widely extended copper deposits at present known 
toexist in India. Iron ore is not very abundant nor 
widely distributed; but there are several localities where 
good ore can be obtained. 











INTRODUCTION s 


Singbhum is within the zone of deciduous-leaved forest 
and lies in the central Indian éaf tract but its flora 
contain representatives of dry hot countries and plants 
characteristic of the moist tract of Assam. 

The Carnivora of the district comprise the tiger, 
leopard, bear, hyena, wild dog and jackal. The Ungulata 
are represented by the bison, sambar, spotted deer, barking 
deer, nilgai, the tiny mouse-deer and the wild pig. 

Game birds are seldom met with. ‘The ordinary jungle 
fowl is sometimes seo in the forests bordering the 
stream. 

Poisonous snakes infest the locality—the commonest 
being the, karait, the banded farait, the cobra and 
Russell's viper. ‘There are also various species of harmless 
snakes. Pythons are rarely met with. 

‘The climate of Singbhum is peculiarly dry. But the 
hot weather has not the same exhausting effect as in 
Bengal, though the thermometer frequently marks over 
112° in the shade. The monsoon is generally accompanied 
by violent storms. The cold weather is delightful—the 
nights being invariably cool and the air envigorating and 
exhilarating. 





















CHAPTER I. 
VILtAGr AND ITs OnGasization. 
Fillage Planning 


Villages are generally located at the foot of the hills — 
el courses, Low lands are 
“generally avoided. Where the villages are situated at 
@ distance from the hills they are built on elevated 
ounds. The country being studded with saf trees— 
sites have to be cleared and many of the villages are 
tiguous to sat forests. Wells are very rare and water — 
to be fetched from the nearest tank, stream or spring. 
‘Usually a village consists of from twenty to forty house- 
holds, each of these having one or more huts according 
tothe means of the inmates. Even smaller villages 
_ sometimes occur in the more interior tracts. 
There isa central lane running through the village 
a a both sides of which huts are arranged. A striking 
feature is the fact that the huts do not face the street 
but are built with their backs to it, Small villages have 
got only one central lane but larger ones have side-lanes 
which do not necessarily run at right angles to the main ; 
the houses along the side-lanes are also built on the same 
principle. In the villages we visited there was no special 
common meeting ground, but sasans of the different kilie 


often serve the same purpose, 
nent for pasturage within or outside the 
\jacent forests and paddy fields after harvest are 


See 
a on grazing grounds for the village cattle. In 
da want of small and 
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cultivated trees—a few large ones such as the nim 
(Melia azadirehta) tetut (Tamarindus indica), asan 
(Terminalia tomentosa) and mahua (Bassia latifolia) could 
be seon scattered about and were commonly met with in 
the sasane of the different kilis. 





Homestead and Construction of Huts, 

In the villages we visited we met with three different — 
types of dwelling hats, ciz.—huts with two-sloped, three- 
sloped and four-sloped roofs. The incline of the roof is not 
very steep and it comes down on both the sides or on all the 
sides, as the case may be, to about five fect from the ground 
and in front serves as a covering for the portico, In order 
to strengthen the roof and prevent its being blown away 
by storms, logs of éa/ are tied crosswise along and over 
the slopes of the roof and are securely tied to the roof 
tree and cross-bars with grass ropes. 

Adjoining each individual homestead is a plot of 
land ranging from quarter to half a bight (ie. yy 
to} of an acre), ‘This is walled in on all four sides with 
a low mud wall and openings are left for passages, ‘These 
passages are not provided with doors but are often 
barred with one or more éa/ saplings. Y'he typical Ho 
hut is built in one storey on the ground—the bare earth 
roughly levelled forming the floor—varying in length 
from twenty to forty feet and in width from fifteen to 
twenty feet. ‘The side-walls are seven to ten feet in 
height and the back walls from five to seven feet in cases 
of houses with two-sloped roofs and the back and side 
walls are six to seven feet in height in other types. 

‘The walls are constructed of mud and are from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches in depth and are 











thicker at t ‘They are raised from the bottom 
and have f tions. Cross-bars usually of 4a! wood 


are rested sstet top of these walls. Tn the smafler hats 
i oe a: = 
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small uprights are fixed to the middle of these bars to 
support the central roof-tree. In larger huts these 
perpendiculars are fixed on each side of the central line 
to give better support. On this the trellis, made of split 
bamboo and éa/ saplings running at right angles to each 
other and securely tied with grass ropes, is laid. The 
_ whole is then covered with thatching grass or straw. 
‘The eaves on each side project downward for about two 
feet und in front serves to cover the portico. Both sides 
of the walls are then plastered with a particular variety 
of clay of whitish colour available in the locality. ‘The 
outer-side of the walls are ornamented with figures of 
animals or birds or with geometric or floral designs 
Figures commonly met with are geometric designs or 
figures of cocks, hens or elephants. These are painted and 
the colours used are mainly three—white, black and red. 
” The painting of the wall is the monopoly of the women 
while both the sexes take part in the construction of the 
huts. These huts are not provided with windows and 
there is usually one opening—the door, situated near one 
~ of the side-walls instead of being in the middle. A portico 
is raised about two feet in height in front of the hut and 
_ Turis practically along the whole length except in front 
of the entrance where it is only six to eight inches in 
height. The inner plinth of this opening is raised six 
or eight inches in front of the door and effectively 
prevents the entrance of rainwater and also firmly secures 
the door, The door is constructed of split bamboo or 
of a local variety of reed securely tied together, both the 
4 sides of which are plastered with mud. It consists 
r of a single panel, opens inwards and is secured by » bar 
. from within. 
‘The inside of the hut is often partitioned by a mud 
wall yhich does not Faget Ml re roof, Where the 
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Mo hat showing wull-paintings. (Serniketia). 
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walls partitioning the house into different compartments 
which may or may not communicate directly through the 
cross-walls. ‘The Hos usually occupy one or two of these 
compartments, the remaining ones are used as granaries, 
store-houses and kitchens. Cattle and other domestic 
animals also find a place in the hut. In case of poorer 
Hos all these may be huddled together into one small 
room, We would like to point out that separate bedrooms 
are not always provided for cach married couple and it ix 
not unusual for them to share the «ame room with their 
unmarried grown-up brothers and sisters, 

Adjoining each homestead there is an enclosed plot of 
land which is put to various uses. During the monsoon 
this in used asa kitchen-garden where the Hox cultivate 
vegetables such as brinjals, gourds, pot-herbs, ete, and 
raise condiments such as turmeric and eapsioum. Daring 
the winter on this plot of lund the straw is stacked round 
& central post forming a conical structure. It is 
also stored inside the room in pyramidal cones of twisted 
and coiled ropes against the rainy season. Sometimes it 
inalso kept on the forked trunk of « big tree nearby, 
against the depredations of the cattle let loose after th 
harvest. 

‘The ossuaries which are attached to some of these 
families are situated outside the courtyard walls. 


Fillage Organization, 


‘The inhabitants of each village may be divided into 
two main classes, eis. the Mura and the Porjé, the 
former appear to be the earlier settlers and occupy a 
higher status h both rent out land from the Raja 
or Zemindar, The system of tenure at present prevailing 
“appears to be the same as in Bengnl. ‘The lands are 
"divided into different classes according to the degree of 
© fertility and the kind of rice produosd. The different 
¢ a . 
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kinds of rice produced in the tract are— 
(1) Gora [reaped in Bhadra (Aug.-Sep.) |. 
(2) Cingrikakyi [reaped in Aévin (Sep.-Oct.)]. 
(3) Malatidhajna 


and } reap in Kartik (Oct.-Nov.)]. 
Saracampa 
(4) Nardi nnd Jharli [reaped in Agrahayona (Nov.- 
Dec.)]. 


The low-lying lands, which are better irrigated have an 
annual rent varying from one rupee and two annas to one 
rupee and four annas per Bigha. The land which produces 
Cingrikakyi is rented at six annas per Ligha per annum 
and that which produces Mélatibhajnd at twelve annas. 
Whe rent is payable in two instalments—one in Kartik 
(Oot.-Nov.) and the other in Magha (Jan.-Feb.). 

Fach village bas got a headman called the mura. 
Formerly, he was elected by the villagers and the post 
was hereditary in the family in the male line, The eldest 
sion succeeded after the death of the father. If he died 
without children the next eldest succeeded, If there was 
no male issue in the direct line, then the brother of the 
mura succeeded—failing which the headmanship went 
to the nearest male blood-relative in the direct line even 
if he resided in a different village; but in such cases he 
had to transfer his residence to the village of his adoption, 
Succession to the office in the female line appears to hw 
been barred. 

At present the headman isan official of the Raja and is 
generally appointed by him, (Preference is given to the 
family of the mura), Accertain royalty has to be paid 
failing which the post goes to another man even if he be an 
outsider ; but according to Fauda Mara the headmanship 
eannot go to a man belonging to a different Kili. 

‘The main function of the muya, at present, is to collect 
the rent of the village and hand it over to the Raja, He 


: 
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also decides minor criminal cases and boundary disputes. 
An appeal from his decision may be presented to the 
Raja. Serious criminal offences are brought to the notice 
of the police at once, 

There is a Pafodyat in every village and the mura 
on receiving a complaint—provided both the parties agree 
to abide by his decision —sends his dakud to ask the house- 
holders to send their representatives and to produce the 
accused. Each household of the village must send at 
least one male member whether old or young to take part 
in the proceedings. Even a child may represent his 
household in the absence of an older member, The 
decision of the Paricayat must be unanimous and the 
parties are allowed to plead their cases in person or may 
appear by a representative. The mura merely delivers 
judgment. 

In addition to his judicial and executive duties the 
miir@ has to officiate in certain religious rites and cere- 
monies. He is the chief priest of the village. All religious 
rites and ceremonials are first performed in his home 
after which they may be carried out in other households. 
He is the chief functionary specially of communal rites. 

Formerly the mura was given rent-free land as 
remuneration. At present he is paid ten pice per rupee 
of the rent collected by him. But in certain cases he is 
allowed to enjoy rent-free land in addition, provided the 
family was in possession of such land (the mura of 
Kopeb has ten to twelve bighas of rent-free land). If he 
fails to realise the amount due for any instalment he has 
to make good the deficit. Failure to deposit the instal- 
ment in time entails dismissal. He can also be removed 
from the post by the Raja if he is found guilty of any 
serious offence or is otherwise unable to satisfy the Raja. 











CHAPTER II. 
Darcy Lare awn rs Necessiriss. 
Daily Life. 


Under the present regime the life of the Ho is one 
continuous round of toil and labour. Settled in a 
comparatively unfertile district the labours of the field 
engage his attention for only a portion of the year and 
yield a harvest which barely supports him and his family 
leaving very little or nothing against evil days. A 
failure of the crops entails unspeakable suffering and 
misery. Their great love of independence and free life 
has produced an aversion to service; but the stress of 
the present-day economic condition, the high prices of 
food and the constantly increasing necessities of life’ 
have forced many of them to serve as labourers in the 
mills and coal mines during their off-seasons. Hard 
labour, congestion and unaccustomed and insanitary 
surroundings react unfavourably upon the health and 
morals of the Hos and cause a rapid degeneration. On 
their return they are often incapable or unwilling to 
carry on the comparatively unproductive labour of the 
soil and become anxious to return to the more paying 
occupations of millhands and coal-miners. ‘Thus a vicious 









Hox, ‘This life of incessant labour without rest and 
adequate pleasure has already produced its 
effects upon the physique of the Ho males and we were 
struck by the fact that in the villages we visited, the 
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womenfolk were stronger, more robust and healthier than 
the males. 

In his native hills, the Ho is a very clean creature 
and his home is kept as clean and tidy as possible under 
the ciroumstances. He takes good care that the 
neighbourhood of his homestead is not polluted. 

To personal hygiene he pays great care. ‘fhe care 
of the teeth isto him a creed and you find him engaged 
in the morning, cleansing his testh with a twig. After 
a frugal brenkfast of boiled rice kept overnight immersed 
in water with common salt as the only sauce, he proceeds 
to his work in the fiolds. Here he sweats and toils 
till the sun ix fairly on the downward course when he 
returns home hot, hangry and exhausted, After a short 
rest he goes to the neighbouring stream or tank to have 
his daily bath. ‘Then follows the main meal of the day 
composed of boiled rice, pot-herbs, « little fish or meat 
occasionally and his great delicacy a little common salt. 
‘The afternoon is the time for the Hos to meet, to visit 
and to keep their social engagements. ‘This time is passed 
pleasantly either in lounging underneath the cooling 
shade of a large tree in an adjacent ossuary, reclined on 
one of its slabs, circulating the latest news or discussing 
village politics or exchanging village gossips. 

Before the fall of darkpess, during the months of 
agricultural labour, the Ho partakes of a third meal 
composed of the same dishes as the preceding meal. It 
should be noted that this third meal is restricted to the 
months of hard labour only and is not indulged in 
during the period of rest when the Ho cannot afford to 
have more than two meals. With the setting of the sun 
he returns home to his well-earned rest. A short hour 
or two mny be passed in music and dancing before 
he finally retires to bed. On moonlit nights in fair 
weather the young bloods often get up a dance and 
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chase away the hours of the night with dancing and 
merry-making. 

The Ho is conservative by nature. He takes purti- 
cular care to keep intact his tribal manners and customs, 
He will not partake of food with any man who is not a 
member of the Ho society. 


Position of Women. 


‘The management of the house is entirely in the 
hands of the women, But in addition to her household 
work she has to take a large share in the work of the 
fields. Except in ploughing and sowing which are the 
monopolies of men, she helps in all the other operations 
of the field. ‘Thus she is a cook, servant, nurse, mother 
and field-worker—all in ong. Moreover during the off- 
season, she works as a day-labourer. 

The social position of women in the Ho society is 
not a lowly one. She is not the slave of the man; nor 
is she a burden. She freely mixes with the male members 
of the community and takes part in all the social 
functions and ceremonies. Certain functions such as 
painting the walls with decorative designs and the 
carrying of the dead, cremation and burial are their sole 
privileges. Politically she is a nonentity. She cannot 
occupy any executive office nor has she a voice in the 
deliberations or a place in the formation of the village 
Pafeayat. Legally she cannot inherit her father’s property 
nor can she take an active or leading part in the religious 
rites and ceremonies, But inspite of these disabilities, 
she is a factor to be reckoned with in the Ho society 
and is a powerful force acting behind the purdah as all 
over the world. 

‘This complete freedom and want of restraint have not 
spoiled the Ho women. Usually they are demure and 
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show a well-developed sense of modesty and propriety. 
‘Toeir conjugal life is generally happy and they exercise 
4 great influence over their husbands so much so that the 
Hos often appear to be ruled by them 

‘They appeared to us to have a fairly bigh standard 
of morality, But the exaggerated idea of their social 
status, the high bride-price, the consequent late age of 
marriage, the large number of adult unmarried women 
and the unrestrained freedom with which the sexes are 
allowed to mix would lead one to expect that ‘liaisons’ 
are very common. ‘The numerous festivals accompanied 
by a large consumption of intoxicating beverages, 
sensuous and amorous music and mixed dances prolonged 
through days and nights produce a state of wild ebrioty 
during which all restraint is thrown off—often degener- 
ating into scenes of licentious debauchery which do not 
help to preserve a high standard of morals. 


Dress and Ornaments, ba 


‘The ordinary dress for an adult male Ho consists of a 
piece of cloth varying from four to five yards in length 
and usually reaching the knees. It is worn round the 
waist with one end passing between the thighs aud 
secured at the back by tucking the end inside the first 
fold, between the cloth and the body. The other ond 
is gathered in folds and left hanging in front or tied 
round the waist in the form of a belt. Formerly, this 
piece of cloth was home-spun and locally woven by the 
‘Hindu ‘Tatis (weavers). Now-a-days it has been replaced 
by foreign mill-made cloths. The mode of wearing is 
similar to that of Bengal and is probably the result of 
imitation. Round the waist a cotton string is worn 
generally of black, red or yellow colour. Not uncommonly 
a tight-fitting underwear (the guernsey frock called 
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> geiji in Benzales) ti wort. On ocorsions vests and 
conte Bre seen. Sometimes another piece of cloth is 
‘over thé body in the samé manner as the Hindus 
uso the cadar, 
~The Ho women ordinarily dress in the same manner 
‘as the lower class women of Bengal, ir. « piece of cloth 
‘about five yards in Iength and rewhing down to tho 
ankle, is secured round the waist by means of a knot on 
‘the left side in’ front—one corner being used for the 
free end is passed round the waist from left to 
it and brought in front, taken over the left shoulder and 
© brought in front again below the right armpit and finally 
‘socured at the waist. The cloth used is bordered and 
may bestriped. The children usually go about clothed 
sunshine as in other parts of India, 
Whe Ho woman parts her hair in the middle, fastens 
it into # knot (without any braid) and fixes it behind 
touching the back of the right ear. Sometimes a gor- 
ai Coloured “fasar’ string with tassels of yellow 
red, dangling at ends, is coiled round the coiffure. 
- Straight ong hairpins with pointed oval knobs generally 
made of a bright, white, silvery alloy (probably of alumi- 
nium) ate stuck into the knot and as the women never 
cover their heads, the little knobs peep out as twinkling 
“spots ngainst the dark black hair. Flowersare in great 
"demand for decorating the hair. 

- The ear-ornaments are made of gold, silver or brass 
and take the forms of small rings with small knobs 
‘attached to a pendant with fine pin-points in relief. Less 

gorgeous types of brass with four groove-like circles 
‘worked to a small point ora plain ring with four raised 
points with another at the top also are worn. Among the 
Ho women the use of many rings ora large number of 
is not the fashion. They are content with 
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Nose rings are often worn on the left nasal alas and — 
they take the form of tings which are small and never 
reach. that immense proportion prevailing amongst the 
tribes of Assam. ‘The nose rings may be of gold or brass. 
They are usually shaped itke « ring with a pendant shaped — 
like a catch terminating in a knob. 

‘The things very commonly worn on the neck both by 
the males and females are strings of bright red ciroular, 
cylindrical or seed-shaped beads. ‘These are very common 
amongst all the primitive tribes of Chota Nagpur and. 
were formerly made of shellac, But they have now beon 
replaced by cheap imports from Japan or Germany 
Beads made of pieces of bamboo or some dry wood are 
worked into necklaces. Pendants or medallions of b 7 
or gold, sometimes embossed, are often attached to these 
necklaces. Necklaces made of silver coins are the fashion 
among well-to-do Hos. a 

Ornaments worn on the lower or upper arm are. 
generally made of nn alloy of aluminium (?) or of brass. 
More than one pair of bracelets are worn. ‘They are of 
different patterns, Some are circular discs with throe 
rows of teeth arranged in longitudinal rows on the outer 
surface, each row being separated from its neighbour by 
4 groove. Some are ciroular ond chased with dots, and 
their outer surfaces terminating in spikes and others are 
simply chased on two sides with dots and bands. Those 
made of brassare very heavy while those made of the 
white alloy are lighter but of the same pattern though — i 
simpler. “hese spiked brass bangles are, when necessary, 
used by the women as offensive weapons. 

Anklets are made of the same materials. They are 
oval in shape but the two ends are bent upwards so that 
the two bars show not only an outward ourvature bat 
are also curved from front to back. They are decorated 
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__ with twisted grooves on the uppor and outward sides; but 
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at four points—the two ends and the middle of the bars— 
the pattern is changed and there is a gradually elevated 
series of banded ridges. These four ridges appear con: 
stantly in all the different patterns though the intermediate 
twists may be absent. Embossed patterns are sometimes 
replaced by engraved ridges and ornamentation near the 
four points are sometimes varied by alternate rows of dots 
and lines with plain surfaces at the most elevated points. 


Objects of Daily Life. 


Though the main occupation of the Hos is that of an 
agriculturist, it was not possible to make a collection of 
the implements of husbandry. But we did not find any 
difference of type betwoen the ploughs and iron plough- 
shares which we examined there and those used by the 
neighbouring peasants of Bengal. Cows and oxen are 
indiscriminately used by the Hos for field work but buffa- 
loos are rarely met with. 

On account of the uneven nature of the country level- 
ling of the fields sometimes becomes necessary. For this 
purpose large and heavy blocks of wood are harnessed to 
cattle and drawn over the required plot after necessary 
ploughing. Cowdung and kitchen-refuse of the year, 
collected and stored at the back of the house, are used as 
manure, Harrowing is not unknown to them and the 
type of implement met with does not differ in construction 

~ from those used in Lower Bengal. A sickle of the same 
shape as that met with in Bengal is used for harvesting. 
The plant is cut about a foot or so from the ground; the 
grains are separated and the straw collected, stacked and 
used as fodder or for thatching. The cattle are then 
turned loose in the reaped fields where they freely graze 
about and help in the removal of the roots. The fields are 
generally left fallow for the remaining part of the year. 
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‘The common implement used in kitchen-gardening is 
the hoe which is very similar to that met with in the 
districts of Lower Bengal. 

When possible the Ho supplements his frugal dict 
with fish and meat, For fishing he uses different vario- 
ties of creels and baskets made of bamboo splits. These 
are fixed in water courses and are constructed in such a 
fashion that fishes which enter the basket are unable to 
find an exit. 

For his supply of meat, pigs or fowls are reared in the 
house. "The flesh of the goat is a luxury. There is no 
objection to eating beef when available, but the ase 
of it is prohibited within the State, Milk or any of 
its preparations is never used. Birds are somotimos 
killed with bows and bolts to relieve the monotony of 
the diet. 

Only the long-bow is known to the Hos. These are 
made of broad, pliant splits of bamboo tapering at both 
ends, ‘The bow-strings are constructed of pliant thin 
bamboo strips about four feet in longth, a quarter inch in 
breadth, and about two lines in thickness, and tied to the 
ends of the bow with hemp cords. ‘The arrows are of two 
varioties—the blunt ones for killing birds and the sharp 
ones for hunting. The tip of the former variety ix 
covered with a bamboo case of pyramidal shape. The 
shaft of the arrow is made from a local variety of reed 
and the base ix fashioned to fit the bow-string. ‘The 
part’ immediately above the base is fitted with feathers, 
usually two in number and these are secured to the shaft 
by means of bark-strips. ‘The tips of the sharp ones differ 
in haying a spear-shaped iron blade with two barbs 





- projecting upwards from either side of the point 


and a central socket to receive the shaft. Another 
variety of this iron-tipped arrow is not provided 
with barbs. 
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For slaying pigs and goats an iron axe, locally known 
a8 ‘taagi" is used. In former days this was used as 
battle-axe in tribal fightings. 

For cooking the Hox use earthen pots made locally 
by the Kumhars who, it should be noted, are not Ho». 
‘These are of various shapes and sizes and differ in having 
wider brims and narrower necks from the varieties 
commonly met with in Caloutta, For frying purposes 
iron or brass pans are provided. Plates, cups and waters 
pots of brass or bell-metal are bought from Hindu braziers 
of the local markets, who also supply them with jars for 
storing water. ‘hese household metal utensils conati- 
tute @ largo part of the movable wealth of the Hos, For 
pulverizing condiments and other ingredients of food « 
slab of stone and a stone-roller of a much cruder variety 
than those of Bengal are in use. 

For separating forcign matters from grains they use 
@ winnowing fan of somi-elliptical shape made of plaited 
bamboo strips. ‘The rims are so arranged that one portion, 
i, the front, ix on the same level as the surface of the 
tray proper. The rim running along the other three 
sides springs from either side of the free border and 
gradually becomes higher reaching its maximum at its 
back. ‘The free border of the rim as also the free border 
of the fan are protected with two strips of bamboo run- 
ning along the sides and lashed together at different 





‘The Hos carry drinking water for out-door work in 
gourd bottles which are prepared from an entire gourd- 
shell and have long necks with small mouths above them, 
These are hung from the shoulder by string ranning 
through two holes pierced in the neck of the bottle, A. 
gourd of o suitable shape is divided : 
into two halves; these serve the Hos as jadles and are 
mostly used for serving boiled rice and curry and tor 
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doling out Aria which is received in small cups made 
of 421 leaves so securely held together by means of wooden 
pins that they allow of little or no percolation. 

Different types of baskets with or without lids made of 
wicker-work sometimes with painted rectangular strips 
form part of the domestic objects. ‘The materinls used are 
either bamboo strips or creepers. Some of them are 
rectangular, others have sloping sides with « round huss 
and others made of creepers are somewhat rigid and are 
more or less hemispherical. According to their method of 
construction, the baskets may be placed in one of the two 
groups—plaited or coiled; those made of bamboo strips 
Belong to the check variety where each weft pnssos 
alternately above and under each consecutive crossing 
weft; those made of creepers belong to the coiled variety. 
Examples of twilled wicker-work are seon in tho winnow- 
ing fan and the ordinary sleeping mats of date-palm 
leaves. 

Ropes made of eadai grass are commonly used by thé 
Hos. A special varicty of grass is available in the local 
markets and the leaves of this variety are used for prepar- 
ing the ropes. A number of these leaves—according to 
the strength required—is twisted together in the hands 
till a reasonable length is obtained when it is folded twice 
or four times to get the desired strength. 

Broomsticks are made of « kind of geass plaltod 
together at one end and wound into « pyramid-shaped 
knob. 





‘The flint and stecl is used for making fire during the 
rtionsoons by many of the Hos. ‘They often carry a 
lighted straw-rope with them to the fields. During the dry 
season a still more primitive method is resorted to—eés. 
the fire-drill, This consists of two small sticks usually of 
the safinad (Morwnga) or aévattha (Ficus religiosa) treo. 
One of these fs laid horizontally on the ground abovo 
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some dried loaves and kept in position by the feet. This 
is known among the Hos as ehga or the female element. 
The other is held vertically over this and is known as 
#iyii or the male element. ‘The vertical piece is rapidly 


_ twirled botween the palms and as it eats into the body of 


the horizontal piece « quantity of wood dust is produced 
and is ignited by the friction. These falling on the dried 
Teaves below the horizontal piece cause them to smoulder 
and being blown upon, finally burst into a flame. Due to 
the rapid encroachment of civilization the safety mateh is 
rapidly displacing these cumbrous, laborious and primitive 
methods of fire-making. 

‘The Ho is yery fond of music and dancing. Drums, 
and stringed and wind instruments are equally prevalent. 
‘One form of stringed instrament ix « kind of violin with a 
single string composed of  numbor of horse-hair, ‘The 
instrament is made of one piece of wood one end of which 
is fashioned to form the sound-box of an elongated oval 
shape, rounded at the base and slightly tapering upwards— 
the remaining portion is carved to form a» cylindrical 


© stem, The whole instrument is about two feet in length. 


‘The upper surface of the sound-box is covered with a 
thin skin secured to the sides with small bamboo pegs. 
Whe lower surface of the box may be completely closed 
or # square aperture may be left. It is not provided with 
any eas and the string is attached (o the stem at the 
upper end by two cotton string lashings—the upper about 
eight inches and the lower about a foot from the upper 
extremity, The string passes over a tray 
bamboo slider placed about the middle of the sound-box. 
About an inch from the slider, the horsehair string ends 
inaknot. The middle of » cotton string is tied above 
the knot and the two ends tightly stretched, are carried 
downwards over the edge of the sound-box and secured 
around 4 bamboo peg driven into the base, by means of « 
‘ : 
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+ knot placed below the peg. About two inches from the 
top, a hole is pierced through the atem—a cotton string — 
is passed through this to allow of the instrument being 
hung while not in use. ‘The bow is of « peculiar shape 
and ix about two feet in length. It fs made of a bamboo — 
wpling one end of which forms the handle and ix about — 
five inchos in length. Above the handle only a small strip 
of the sapling is left, about one-fifth the circumference 
of the original sapling... This tapers to a point at the free 
extremity. About the centre of the handle a hole 
pierced through which is fixed a «mall bamboo atick about 
four inches in longth projecting downwards for about two 
and a half inches, ‘The string of the bow is mado of horse 
hair—the two ends of which are tied into knots, One end 
of this ix secured to the tip of the bow by means of « 
cotton string and the other end is similarly secured to the 
downward projecting stick. Many of these violins are 
coloured and decorated with concentric circles or floral — 
designs which are carved on the body of the instruments, 

‘The wind instrament commonly used is the bamboo 
flute. Both the varieties of the closed and the open 
flutes are met with—the former being played side-wine, 

varieties have seven nodes. 






near the waist ania at acany 
paodWiie mavens the back and returning in 
below “the left armpit, Two sticks aro used 





CHAPTER ITI. 


Manwens axp Customs, 







Birth Customs. 


According to our informants no special ceremony is 
associated with the child-bearing period. 

When labour begins the expectant mother goss inside 
the hut—no special arrangements being made for the period 
of confinement—and the father goes out. In cases of 

normal labour, the mother is unattended and she herself 

‘novers the umbilical cord with a strip of bamboo. In case 

of difficult labour women of Gh&si caste deliver the child. 

‘Tho Ghasis belong to the lowest stratum of the communi- 

ty and are requisitioned to perform all works regarded 

- a» unclean, They receive a remuneration for their 

_ gervioes; but the amount to be paid is not fixed. No 

Ho woman will ever attend a Inbour case for love or 
money. ‘The placonta is buried inside the hut, 

After the birth of the child, the father enters the 
room and the husband and wife remain confined in the 
room for three days. During this period the husband 
cooks food for himself and his wife. The parents are 
regarded as unclean and they are forbidden to leave the 
room. After these three days the father is shaved, his 
nails are pared (by a Ho belonging to a different iti) 
and he may now resume his usual work—though both the 
parents remain ceremonially unclean for one month. . 
On this day the mother’s nails are also pared. 

No special rite is observed at birth. On the fifth 
_ or ninth or tenth day, = quantity of Aariya is drank, but 
| | notin the house of pollution. After» month, + Ho fom 
peo) HS satin oer tee feibee soa petea es : 
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nails of both the parents. After this they are regarded 
@s ceremonially clean and they are allowed to resume 
their ordinary life. 

‘The child is usually named after the grandfather 
ormay be named after thegrand-uncle or uncle as is 
shown in the table overleaf. 


Marriage Customs. 


The Hos are divided into ® number of exogamous 
groups called Ailis, Marriage within the ‘ili is strictly 
prohibited and offenders are outoasted ; but they may 
re-enter the society on payment of a fine which is usually 
spent in a communal feast, 

Marriage may not take place between partins related 
through the father in the direct line. Cross-cousin mar- 
riage bas been lately introduced; but is not looked upon 
with favour and is very rare in the interior, We did not 
meet with a single case. 3 

Marriage is usually adult in Ho society; child mar- 
riages are unusual but sometimes occur among the rich 
and influential families, The bride is not necessarily 
younger than the bridegroom. The consent of the bride 
is usually not taken and the match is generally arranged 
by tho parents or guardians or through some common 
friends, 

Love-marriages are not unknowa and no objections 
‘are raised against them. When the parents object, the 
girl in very often induced by the lover to elope with him. 

Marriage by force or capture is recognised. ‘The 
bridegroom may forcibly carry away the bride froma 
festival or from the bazar or may arrange an smbuscade 
‘and kidnap her. A free fight often takes place between 
the two parties and if the attempt is successful the suitor 
pays the bride-price and a formal marriage takes place. 


7 
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In cases of failure, the suitor loses prestige. Another 
recognised method of securing bride is for the suitor to 
suddenly approach the girl of his choice and mark her 
forehead with vermilion. ‘Chis form is practised in cases 
where the girl is unwilling. This procedure amounts to 
formal marriage and is recognised as such by the Ho 
society. 

Divorce can be obtained in cases of incompatibility 
and the parties may marry again. But in the case of the 
girl, the second marriage takes the form of «nga. 

Polygamy is practised by the Hos. A man may 
marry two gisters but in such cases he must marry the 
elder sister first. 

Widows are allowed to remarry. Any of the younger 
brothers of the former husband has a priority of claim, 
But on no account can she be married to the elder 
brother who is tabooed. If the younger brothers forego 
their claim on the widow she may marry any other por- 
son who is not a member of her father’s Aili, 

Ifa young man takes a fancy toa girl he communi- 
cates his intention to his parents or guardinn through 
some relative or friend. Custom requires the bridegroom's 
party to make the first advance. A friend is sent to the 
brido’s family to see if they are agreeable and if the 
proposal is favourably received a day is fixed for a meet- 
ing to settle the bride-price. 

During the journey the friend ison the lookout for 
omens and if he meets with inauspicious ones he returns 
home and the journey ix abandoned. ‘The bride-price varies 
according to the wealth of the contracting parties and 
their social status. It ranges from thre@ scores of rupees 
‘and twenty heads of cattle toa score of rupees with four 
or five heads of onttle. 

‘The meeting takes place midway between the resi- 
dences of the two fille and on the terms being settled 

‘ 
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Sing Bonga is worshipped and a date of marriage is 
fixed, The bride-price has to be paid before the marriage 
day and is not attended with any special ceremony. But 
im some cases some advance only is made and the re- 
mainder is paid according to terms settled. The bride- 
groom has also to supply a fixed quantity of rice and rice- 
beor to be consumed in the marriage feast. 

For three days including the day of marriage, 
the bodies of the bride and bridegroom are anointed with 
oil and turmeric paste. This is then rubbed off and not 
washed off, According to Sirki of Guriyadi the couple 
may not go to any tank or river for bathing purposes, 
H Bat they may bathe in water brought from those places 

byany other person. Usually the bride ix brought over 
i to the bridegroom’s place on the marriage day. But the 
I; bridegroom may go over to the bride's place—there 
" being no special bard and fast rule, The bride's party 
stops at tho outskirt of th village. where it is met by 
the bridegroom's party, ‘Thore is an exchange of abuses 
and hot words which ends in a mock fight from which 
the bridegroom's party emerges victorious and the bride 
is forcibly carried away, Both the parties then enter 
the village snd proceed to the bridegroom's residence, 
All the villagers assemble at the house and the mara 
presides over the ceremony. 

The bride and the bridegroom, dressed in yellow oloths 
with red borders, their bodies anointed with mustard oil 
and turmeric, stand face to face (the bride facing east and 
the bridegroom west). ‘The presiding elder joins the hands 
of the couple. The bridegroom then proceeds to.mack with 
f yermilion the parting of the hair of the bride for 

any finger of the left hand may be used. 
t the bride with her right band marks the of 
J the bridegroom with vermilion. The w 
complete and the couple together with the assembled 
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guests break up to partake of the bridal feast. The 
ceremony may be performed during the day or the 
night. 





‘The foast sometimes continues for two or three day 
During this period the cup flows freely round and wr 


dance and sing in one continuous round of merriment. 
According to Sirka of Guriyadi, the bridegroom’ 
goes over to the bride's house. ‘Tho brido is taken to her 
husband's place on the following day, Aftor four or five 
days she returns to her father’s place with her husband 
and his relatives. 
According to Dubu, Gardi and others of village 
Pahirpur, there is no specinl after-marringe ceremony. 
‘Tho girl goes to live with her husband, but casos are not 
unknown where the bridegroom takes up his residence 
with his wife's family. 
As we have previously stated, widows are allowed to 
elder brothers of their 
‘or any other elder relative, An unmarried 
younger brother of the husband hax the first claim, 
Younger brothers, even if they are married, have the prior- 
ity of claim. If they give up their olaims any of the young- 
er cousins may claim her hand. Failing this any member 
of her husband's Aili of the same generation as her 
deceased husband may take her as his wife. When 
all of these forego their claim, she may marry any other 
man not belonging to her fatl ili, In such casen, 

_ she has to go over to her father's residence to go through 
the ceremony of remarriage—the sdag@ marriage. Until 

_ remarried the widow retains her hasband’s If the 

~ widow breaks the above custom, her father has to return 
the whole of the bride-price he had received. 

Divorce is allowed in Ho society nnd divorced women 

re married according to the saga form of marriage. 
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Funeral Customs. 


In case of illness the Ho is attended by the ajha 
(medicine man) who attempts to cure the disease by 
trying to drive away the evil spirit under whose influence 
the sick man is believed to be, by means of spells, charms 
and sacrifices. Drdizs are sometimes administered. 

Among the Hos the usual practice is cremation. 
The ashes are brought home and buried in the ossuary 
called sasin of the ‘ili. Burial is now coming into 
vogue through want of firewood—the State having strictly 
prohibited the felling of trees hy the Hos on account 
of denudation of forests. 

Cremation always begins in the day and may. conti- 
nue through the night. There is no rule, as in Bengal, 
that the party may not return before nightfall or before 
daybreak if it started at day or at night respectively. 

' ‘The pall-bearers are the women of the same hili as 
the deceased. Thoy carry the dead on the bed or 
bedstead on which he expired. No special formula is 
repeated on the way nor do they observe silence. Hired 
mourners are unknown. The men follow the procession 
at a distance. They do not take part in any of the 
rites: but they procure wood and arrange the pyro or dig 
the grave as the case may be. ‘They then retire and 
remain squatting at a distano 

The pyre is of sufficient size to accommodate the 
body fully stretched out, No trench is dug below 
the pyre and the logs are arranged in alteroate longitudi- 
nal and transverse rows. These may be made of any 
wood except that of the asan (Terminalia tomentosa) trees 
which are used as breeding places for fasar cocoons. 

Before the corpse is placed on the pyre, the beard ix 
shaved, the body is anointed with a paste of 
and mustard oil, bathedand a new piece of cloth is | ae 
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on it, It should be noted that the head is not shaved 
nor are the nails pared. There is no rule that there 
should be no knots in the piece of cloth as is the practice 
in Bengal. Ornaments except those made of gold are 
not removed. The body is then placed on the pyre with 
the head to the south. It is placed on its back—the legs 
fully stretehed out and the hands extended and lying 
close to the body. All cloths other than those of fasar 
used by the dead person, all ornaments except those of 
gold worn by him, all his arms and utensils together 
with certain quantity of uncooked rice, turmeric, munt- 
ard oil and a number of coins—but. never cowrie shella— 

are placed on the pyre with the body. 
Any female member of the 4ili may light the pyre. 
‘The wife, an unmarried daughter or an unmarried sister 
usually takes precedence. A married sister ora married 
daughter may not light the pyre. The fire has to be 
brought from home usually ax a burning straw rope 
as no other household will supply the same. There is no 
special rule for its application from any particular direc 
tion. If the fire goes out before the cremation is com- 
plete, it is lighted again and is not looked upon as in- 
auspicious. To facilitate burning the corpse is stirred 
from time to time with bamboo stakes. Finally water 
is poured over the pyre and the fire extinguished by the 
women. Charred bones are collected in an earthen pot 
very much like the ordinary earthen pot used by the Hos 
but with a smaller mouth, The mouth is covered with 
an earthen plate or is bound with a piece of cloth. Thisis 
carried home to be finally buried in the asasan of the Ki 
‘The final deposition of the bones in the saean of the 
kili is a costly affair and is often postponed for months 
oreven yoars, The idea prevailing is that the larger 
amount of money spent on the occasion, the greater 

the prestige of the descendants, 
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‘The sasdn of the Kili is gonorally situated within the 
village and near about the residences of the Kili. ‘These 
are located on prominent sites and aro almost invariably 
shaded by large trees. They are well kept and regarded 
as sacred ; but we have seen persons lounging on thi 
stones or taking their mid-day rest underneath the cooling 
shades of trees. 





Enoch Aili has its own sasin. When the sosan of a kilé 
is absent in a village, its dead are carried to the nearest 





saan belonging to the casos where the 
dead person is closely related to a #ili of the village, his 
body may be buried in the sasttn of tho kili of his relatives, 
For example, in Badabil, in the ossuary of the Hembrom 
ili the remains of a man of Purti ii was allowed to 
be buried. He was, we were told, the maternal uncle of 
a person of the Hembrom Aili. 

When an urn has to be deposited, a pit is dug 
waist-deep. Some rice is placed at the bottom and on 
this the urn is seated securely. It is then covered 
with earth. On this four small blocks of stone are 
Iaid one on each corner and a large flat slab is placed 
on them. Rich or influential persons raise a single tall 
upright stone near this called the nisdn. ‘The rule is 
thnt the broad surface of the upright monolith should 
{aco cast although in actual practice discrepencies are 
‘not rare. 

It should be noted that in hauling these stones 
animal labour is not allowed to be requisitioned, ‘They 
have to be brought over by men. But unlike’ certain 
tribes in Assam who reduce the stone into proper size 
by moans of heating them and drawing a ling across 
with cold water, the Hos detach the stones with iron 
implements. The men engaged in this work do not 
receive money remuneration but are supplied with 
plenty of food and as mush rice-beer as they can consume, 
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‘Tho quantity of Aariya consumed during the operation ; 
is very large and in one case as much as twenty maunds 
(nearly 15 cwt.) of paddy was used to prepare the 
required quantity of the drink. : 

‘When fire-wood is not available, the body is buried 
in the sastn, A grave in dug five or six feet in depth, 
‘The body is lowered into this and placed in tho samo 
position as on the pyre, é.c., with the head towards the 
south. The same articles as in cremation are placed 
slong with the body. All these are covered with a 
plank when available and the grave filled with earth. 
A monument may be raised at the same time or may be 
postponed toa later date. 

‘There are no separate rites for females—married, ’ 
unmarried or widowed—and children. Ifa woman in i 
an advanced stage of pregnancy dies, the child is taken 
out of the womb and laid beside the mothor, But if it 3 
is too early for the body of the child to have formed no 
operation is performed. ‘This procedure is not followed 
at Pahirpur. Persons who are killed by wild animals or 
whone death is caused by -snake-bite are given the same 
ordinary funeral and suicides are not deniod the usual rites, 

But persons who have died of infectious disenses such 
as cholora, smallpox, ete., are buried outside the village, 

All the members of the ‘ili living in the same 
village go into mourning for a period of nine days. 
During this poriod they are regarded as ceremonially 
unolean and must not cat meat, eggs or fish. Nor are 
they allowed to anoint their body with ofl. All earthen 
cooking utensils ure thrown away on the third day and 
new ones are substituted. On the ninth day a Ho from 
‘a different Aili shaves and pares the nails of the mourners 
and tho period of mouraing is ended. 

“We did not meet with any trice of an annual 
ceremony. But according to Korey Deogam 
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¥illage Nobadi, the spirits of the departed are worship- 
‘every year on the last day of the month of Paug 
Dec.-Jan.) when all the relatives moet in the sasin to 
Pay their homage to tho departed. They afterwards 
‘an annual feast where rice and Adriya are consumed. 
According to Koreya Deogam (the eldest son of the 
headman) of village Nobadi, tho Hos believe in life 
death and spirits of the departed are supposed to 
in the homes of their descendants and look after 
ir welfare. After cremation a piece of charred bone 
cen home in an earthen pot and kept in the house for 
‘days which {s their mourning period. On the tenth 
‘the son's head is shaved. On this day the slabs of 

are brought by men from the nearest river. ‘The 
is buried and a flat stone is placed above the grave, 
“tho long axis lying north and south. To the west of 

his slab upright is erected. The relatives arc fod 
this day and on the next with rice and Adriya. On 
third day from burial, the relatives bring rice and 

‘nd the chief mourner feeds them with what they 



















CHAPTER Iv, 
Ossvanres. 


Singbhum and its adjacent territories abound with 
ancient and modern mogalithic burials. According to the 
long established custom, already referred to, of burying 
the charred bones of the dead each of the Ho hilie 
hes a sasdn of its own. Here, after cremation, on a fixed 
date, the burnt remains of their dead relatives are 
Drought with due pomp and ceremony and interred 
according to their usage. ‘These sasine generally contain 
two varieties of monuments—menhirs and dolmens. 
The dolmens found here are mostly flat slabs of large 
or small stone often of rectangular shape placed on four 
smaller irregular-shaped blocks of stone. They are not 
much raised from the ground and in the older sites are 
more often found on a level with or even partially 
buried beneath the ground. This is due to gradual 
subsidence of earth from below the structures, 
‘The menbirs are generally flat uprights of stone 
often truncated at the top, These are locally known 
as nisans or flags, Custom requires that every burial 
should have « dolmen on it but as the nistn or 
menhir is not essential we often find ossuaries with 
dolmens alone, The wistn, according ta local report, 
only indicates the site and has not much ceremonial 
importance. Thus each dolmen has at least one nisan, 
sometimes two or more, to iocate the burial but 
the menhir never occurs alone. Where both the menhir 
and the dolmen occur together the nisan is generally 
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set upon the western side of the dolmen and its flat 
surface faces eastwards. 

The number of burials in an ossuary is not limited 
and we found sites with as many as 301 dolmens and some 
with as few as 3 or 4. Sometimes these sites appear to be 
very old and occur in tracts where the Hos are no longer 
to be met with. A critical study of the nature and 
distribution of these sites may help us in tracing the 
migrations of the tribe and the antiquity of the occu- 
pation of these tracts by the Hos, Studied along 
with the larger question of the distribution of megulithie 
monuments throughout India and beyond, these Ho 
ossuaries become an interesting and fruitful field of 
investigation. 

In the following pages we shall attempt to give a 
rough idea of these sites by describing a few of 
these places. 

‘The following sites near village Barabi] were examined. 





Sire I. 
It is situated two miles west of the Dak Bungalow 
(Seraikella) and contains two upright monoliths about six 
feot in height with one flat slab of stone laid on the ground 
in front, 
Sire II. 

About 340 yds. E.N. E. of the village we came across 
the second site. ‘This contained four uprights—the central 
ones had two horizontal slabs laid in front of them. All 
the four were ina line running N. W. to 8. E. with their 
flat surfaces facing N. E. 

Dimension of the above stone slabs. 
No. 1. 


a= 








PLATE X 
by Mr. N. K, Hose. 








Ho mogalithic oneuary near Barabil, (Seraikolln.) 
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cB a'r 
G.c-3 & 
No. 3. Horitontal—2’ 8" x2 9x6" 
(In front of No. 2) 





nS Horizontal—2 x! 10" x4" 
(in front of No, 4) 
» 6 Upright—H—# 
OB—2, 
Sire 111? 


About 160 yds. to the 8. W. of Site II, there was a 
large site containing 301 flat slabs, All these stone slabs 
lay separately. Many of these rested on four small blocks 
of stone, ‘The supports of others were not visible and had 
probably sunk under the weight of the horizontal slabs, 
In one case the four supports were visible but the flat 
stone was missing. ‘The stones were mostly gneiss folina- 
coous schists (slightly greenish). They were of various 
shape—ovoid, triangular, quadrangular—all of them 
irregular, flat, and polished probably by river current, 
‘The measurement of this area was 86 ft. from north to sonth 
and 68 ft, from east to west. The biggest stone measured 
6'x2'x1'1" (above ground) and the smallest 1’ 5}"x1' 
4” x 2’ 6" (nbove ground). We were given to understand 
by a Ho of Barabi] that this ossuary belonged to 
Makundapura, « village which cannot now be traced. 
Apparently it had not been in use for a very long time as 
evidenced by the sinking of the horizontals. 


Site IV" 


This site is adjacent to the last house of the village 
forming its N. E. corner. It contained ten uprights of 
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varying height arranged in a line rupning N. N. E. to 
8. S. W.—the flat surfaces facing E. S. E, In front of 
these the horizontal slabs were laid. 

‘The measurements of the stones are as follows 





A.—Urnricats. 
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No. 1—In front of Upright No. 2—a' 4x2! 7" x0" 

No, 2—In front of Uprights Nos. 2,3 and 4—6' 8x3! 9°" 7" 
No, t—In front of Upright No. 4—2' 5°x 1! 11"«7" 

No. 4—In front af Upright No, 5—2' 10"x 2 2x3" 

No. 5—In front of Uprights Nos. 5-10—' 8'x3' "x9" 


Srre V. 


‘We fell in with the fifth site inside the village on the 
eastern side of the central lane running north and south. 
It measured 17 ft. 5 in. 7 {t. 8 in. and was located under 
a karaija (Pongamia gleabra) tree, It contained seven 
flat slabs—the largest measuring 5 ft.x4 ft.8 in, x9 in. 
and the smallest 2 ft. 5 in.x 2 ft.x5 in. This site belongs 
to the Jamuda Kili. 





PLATE Xt 
Phote by Mr. N. K. 0 














Another Ho omranry wear Harabi} showing wenhirs, (Serniketle.) 
To face page 96, 
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Sire VI. 


Practically in the centre of the village, beneath a 
nim (Melia azadiraehta) tree, there was another ossuary 
measuring 38 ft. 8 in.x 80 ft. It contained 56 flat stones 
and 5 uprights. ‘The measurements of the uprights are 
us follows:— 
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cltcumferenre, 
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‘The horizontals were of various shapes—the largest 
measuring 10 ft. x4 ft. 10 in. x1 ft. 5 in. (above ground) 
‘and the smallest 1 ft.10 in.x1 ft. 7 in, and was in the 
same level as the ground. 

3 In the village Deburidi we examined four ossuaries, 
The first site contained 180 horizontal slabs—the largest 
of which measured 7 ft. 10 in.x4 ft. 10 in. and the 
smallest 1 ft. 9 in.x1 ft. 7 in. Both of them now rest 
on the ground. Site No. 2, occupying a plot of about 
100 sq. ft, contained nine horizontal slabs—the largest 
of which measured 4 ft.x3 ft. 9 in.x5 in. and the 
smallest 2 ft. 8 in.x1 ft. 8in.xGin. Site No. 3 con- 
tained two uprights standing in a line running from 8. B. 
to N. W. and measured 2 ft. 7 in. and 2 ft, 8 in. respec- 
tively. All these belonged to the Bandra hi 

In the fourth site we found four horizontal slabs and 
one upright facing east. The largest horizontal slab 
measured 3 ft. 2 in, x2 ft. Sin. x1 ft. 2in. and the height 
of the upright was 4 ft. 4 in. We could not find out from 
the villagers to which 4é/i the site belonged, 
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The village Paharpur lies five miles to the 8. W. of 
the town of Seraikella. It runs east and west with a 
main street running along its length. ‘The huts are 
arranged on both sides with their backs to the street. 
The ossuaries of the different kilis of the village are 
located along this street. We counted twelve such sites, 

Sites Nos. 1,2 and 8 belonged to the Pareya kili. 
Sites Nos, land 2 contained no uprights and in Site 
No. § there were three uprights facing east and in a line 
running north and south. These had no horizontal slabs 
before them. The heights of the uprights were 7’ 4", 5°3” 
and 6¥ respectively. Their breadths at the base were 2' 10”, 
2/1” and 3' 6” and their thickness 4}” and 2}” respectively, 

Site No. 1 consisted only of one horizontal slab. Site 
No. 2 contained 37 flat slubs—the largest of these measur- 
ed 9° 7”x4'x11" and the smallest 3'x2'4"x 4". The 
rests supporting the larger stones had sunk in the 
earth and many of the flat slabs practically lay on the 
earth now. 

Sites Nos. 3, 9 and 12 belonged to the Mundri kili, Site 
No. 8 contained a Haibura monument and had originally 
belonged to that ki But the Mundris have acquired 
it and no Haiburu is allowed to be buried there now. It 
contained 41 flat slabs. In Site No. 9 there were only two 
flat stones. Site No. 12 contained one very large slab 
measuring 8’ 10” x6’ 2” x5”—the rests were 15” in height, 

Sites Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 10 belonged to the Deogam kili, 
Site No. 4 contained 14 horizontals, the largest measuring 
4’ 7" x2 9" x 9"—the smallest 2’ 10” x21" x2". Site No.5 
consisted of 2 horizontal slabs, the first measuring 3’ 2” x 
2° 6” x 4"—the rests being 1’ 6” in height and the second 
measuring 2’ x 2’ 11"x5}”—the rests were 1°1" in height. 
In Site No. 6 there were nine horizontal stones—the largest, 
of which measured 3'6”x3' 10"x6” and the smallest 3 
6”x2'x6". In the 10th site there was only one horizontal 
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slab placed on the surface of the earth measuring 
@' 2"x2' 9” x4". 

Site No. 7 belonged to the Jarikkah ‘ili and exhibited 
three slabs—the largest measuring 4’ 8”x2' 11" 5" and 
the smallest 2’ 5”x1' 11" x 5”. 

Site No. 11 belonging to the Dango Aili contained only 
5 horizontal slabs the largest of which measured 13’ 8" x 
7 10". 

At village Nohadi we examined an ossuary belonging 
to the Deogam kili, 

In this village owing to the scarcity of firewood— 
they were forced to bury the dead. The site was 20 ft. x 
14 ft.—the length running north and south, ‘The horizon- 
tals were arranged lengthwiso—the largest measuring 4” 
3” 3! 2” 6" and the smallest 2° 7” x2 8"x2". The site 
included five upright stones all facing east being placed 
on the west side of the flat stones, The measurements 
for the uprights were as follows: 
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Another site belonging to the Parti Aili contained & 
horizontal slabs and 2 uprights—the uprights faced east 
and the horizontals were arranged north and south. The 
largest stone measured 5° 3” 2° 3” and the smallest 
3°2"%1'3". The uprights were 4’2” and 2'9" in height. 

The third site belonging to the Bandra Aili hnd 4 
horizontals and 2 uprights—the latter were 2’ 8” and 1’ 6” 
in height and the largest horizontal slab measured 
3 10"x3" 4”, 





CHAPTER V. 
Krvsarre axp Soctan Oncantsation. 


The whole Ho society of Seraikella and Kolhan is 
divided into two broad divisions according to their respec+ 
tive social status in the tribe, One half claims to 
bo superior to the other—a claim which is readily admitted 
by the inferior half. This division into superior and 
inferior groups appears, to a certain extent, to be con 
terminous with two geographical areas, The Hos settled 
in Kolhan proper and the more interior regions of the 
state of Seraikella claim superiority over those who live 
near about the town of Seraikella and other influential 
Hindu centres. 

Constant co-operation with the dikkhus lit. foreigners 
(apparently the Hindus), both social and economic—e. g., 
dining in the house of a dikkhu or working on hire for 
him—and consequent imitation of their manners and cus- 
toms in preference to their own, have branded the Hos of 
the latter region with the mark of inferiority before their 
more fortunate brethren who have kept or tried to keep the 
pristine purity of their customs in their jungle fastnesses, 
‘Association with the dikkhus means irredeemable pollution 
even for the best of the Hos. This feeling is so very in- 
tense that in a society where all forms of social crimes 
can be expiated with a fine and a feast this is the only 
offence which causes excommunication without redemp- 
tion. Interdining and intermarriage between the two 
groups are strictly forbidden and any other form of social 


association rigorously prohibited, 
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‘These strict and elaborate rules prohibiting every 
form of association with the dikkius and those who have 
adopted their ways must have originated in an intense 
feeling of aversion towards all foreigners who encroached 
on the life and liberties of the people at some distant 
past, and provide us with another instance of the 
universal attempt at  self-preservation through ex- 
clusiveness resorted to by less cultured peoples before the 
triumphant march of-more civilized and powerful commu- 
nities, ‘This method of protection from absorption in or 
annihilation by a more vigorous race isnot unknown even 
in communities which are placed far above the Hos in 
culture and attainment. 

In addition to this bifurcation into superior and in- 
ferior grades, the Hos have another—a more important 
and an older form of division, The whole tribe is divided 
into a number of social groups known as filix, Ins 
of our repeated attempts at different centres our infor- 
mants could not supply us with an exhaustive list of the 
kilig prevalent in the tribe. One of our informants, 
Sreo Hari Purti, an intelligent young man with some edu 
cation, gave us a list ofsixty-five Ailis which were, according 
to his notion, the more important ones of the groups. ‘This 
list with a few exceptions has been corroborated by the 
inhabitants of a village situated about seventeen miles 
away from the home of Sree Hari Purti. From other 
villages as well, we collected lists of silis which also 
partially corroborated our original list and added new 
names. As further enquiry may add to the list, 
neither the exact nor even the probable number of 
Kilig prevalent in the tribe can be stated with any 
amount of certainty, But the impression created on 
Gur minds by the evidence is that the list would no 
doubt be a sufficiently big one. 

The Aili is primarily a rail Kinship group 
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which may be translated as ‘clan’ of the British anthro- 
pologists or ‘gens’ of tho American scholars. Mr, 
Lowie’s ‘sib’ may also be used in describing the group. 
In the Anthropological Notes and Queries the clan has 
been defined as “ an exogamous division of a tribe the 
members of which are held to be related to one another 
by some common tie, it may be belief in descent from 
common ancestor, common possession of a totem or habi- 
tation of « common territory.” The Aili Cully satisfies not 
only one of the conditions of this definition but all the 
throo, ‘The members of « Aili are not only barred from 
marrying within the &ifi but even irregular sexual 
relations cither pro-nuptial or post-marital are punished 
with a stringency unknown in cases where the culprits 
belong to different Ailix, Sexual union of any sort 
within the Aili is regarded as incest and casual mention 
of such a relation always evoked strong protest born 
of utter abhorrence of even the idea itself. 

All the members of a Aili regard themselves as the 
descendants of one common ancestor either actual or 
fictitious and are thus related unilaterally. The Hos are 
a patrilineal people and the Aili descends from father to 
children, The sons transmit it, in their turn, to their 
children again, and soon. But the daughters, as soon 
fs they are married, have to adopt partially the Aili of 
their husbands in certain respects in contravention of tho 
usual primitive custom. They, however, do not give up 
their paternal filis, but retain them in a dormant 
state to the end of their lives, As evidence to this, 
it may be pointed out that widows and divorced women 
are not allowed to have mates by remarriage from among 
the mombers of their fathers’ Ailis, Butan analysis of the 
funcral customs of the Hos shows, on the other hand, that 
the married daughter's association with her paternal hilé 
has undergone an appreciable weakening. While the 
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unmarried daughters and sisters of a Ho are allowed to 
taken prominent part in his funeral ceremony, the married 
daughters and sisters are strictly barred from it. ‘This 
peculiar position of the women with regard to their kilis 
may probably be ascribed to « disturbance of the social 
equilibrium of the group at some distant past. With 
the materials at our disposal the nature of this 
disturbance cannot be safely gauged but the following 
tentative suggestion may be put forward. Probably, 
before the Hindu advent, the Ho girl did not at 
all adopt the Aili of her husband, but continued to 
observe the paternal Aili with undiminished force 
as usual in primitive society. ‘The example of 
the Hindu wife adopting the gofra of ber husband 
abandoning her paternal gofra might have induced the 
Ho social legislators to adopt the same custom. The 
consequence was a compromise between the two antagonts- 
ticsystems and the Ho wife partially adopted the Aili of 
her husband, Asa result the married daughter lost her 
natural right of participation in the funeral ceremony of 
her paternal family bat was amply compensated, and be- 
came the chief mourner in her husband's family. But 
this association of the wife with the husband's Aili was not 
of a4 permanent a nature as among the Hindus ; for, as 
toon as the husband died the Ho woman's bond with 
her husband's Aili was severed and the paternal sili 
which had so long lain dormant asserted its rights on her 
again, ‘Thus at the time of remarriage either after her 
husband's death or after divorce the Ho woman had to 
seek a husband in a 4&ili other than that of her 
father's. 

According to the definition of clan quoted above one of 
the alternative conditions is the common possession of a 
totem. This requirement is also, to some extent, fulfilled 
by the Ho ilix, The hili# are known by certain names 
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which appear to have been borrowed from the animal or 
Plant kingdom. But on this point we are not very sure as 
none of the informants could give us the meaning of the 
words used in indicating the kilis except in one or two 
eases. As for example Hembrom! is described by one of 
our informants as a kind of plant which bears berries 
(ome). The people of this Kili, according to the same man, 
refrain from cating the berries and cutting the tree, but 
plucking the fruits is not prohibited. Nor did we find 
any religious ceremony or sentiment associated with the 
object after which the Aili is named, In another Aili 
namely Purti we could find only the meanings of its sub- 
divisions, e.g, Hilang (powdered rice), Soso (a kind of 
tree), Dundu (a kind of bird), Engi (female), Sandi (male), 
etc., but what the original Aili meant could not be found 
out. The names of some of these Ho ilis appear to be 
the same as the totemistic divisions of the neighbouring 
cognate tribes such as the Santals, the Mundas, the 
Birhors and the Bhumijas# 

‘The question now arises whether these social groups 
are totemistic or not. Sir J.G. Frazer speaks of tote- 
mism as a ‘ primitive system of both religion and society.’ 
“ As a system of religion,” he goes on, “it embraces the 
mystic union of the savage with his totem; as a system 
of society it comprises the relations in which men and 
women of the same totem stand to each other and to the 
members of other totemic groups. And corresponding 
to these two sides of the system are two rough and ready 
tests or canons of totemis first, the rule that a man 
may not kill or eat his totem animal or plant; and 
second, the rule that he may not marry or cohabit with 
woman of the same totem.” We have already seen 

1 This han got » diferent meaning among the Santals and Mundas among whom 
also it appoary as the name of « totemistic subdivision. 
* Boo Appendix 11, pp. 66-02, 
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that any form of sexual intercourse among the members 
of the same hifi is strictly prohibited. But the religious 
regard for the object with which the Aili is associated is 
completely absent except in one case as already referred 
to. At present the Ho does not know the object after 
which his hifi is named—he cannot even attribute any 
meaning to the word. Whenever we asked for the 
meaning of a particular ‘ili-name we only received 
a blank look in answer and a repetition of the 
name of the fili, No amount of cross-examination 
could enlighten us any further. The kili- 
Ho now-a-days is only the name of a social division 
—and nothing more. Whether the Hos felt any regard 
for their totem in the past—whether they observed 
the taboos that are usually associated with the 
totems we cannot say. But looking at the condition 
of the cognate tribes living in the neighbourhood 
it will not be out of mark to postulate a similar 
attitude in the Hos towards their totem in the past. It 
is not improbable, to surmise with Sir H. H. Risley, that 
the Hos in course of their social evolution have got rid 
of the ‘ineffective’ side of totemism, i.e., the religious 
regard and awe for it, but have preserved intact the 
‘effective ’ or social side of the institution. Evidences of 
the past totemistic character of the Ho kifis will be found 
better preserved in the case of the sub-hilis. 

‘The division into ilis appears both in the superior 
and in the inferior groups and the members of the same 
Kili may be found in both these divisions. The members 
of such a kili though theoretically of a single kinship 
group, have been completely separated for ever by the 
observance or non-observance of the traditional customs 
as already referred to. Thus the division here is made not 

aby itis but by families or even in extreme cases by indivi- 
duals. The Aili is not a geographical unit; its members 
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do not live in one and the same locality but are scat- 
tered over the country. the smaller settlements 
tarely contain families of more than two or three kilis, 
This distribution over a large area has, no doubt, partially 
undermined the original homogeneity of these kinship 
groups. 

Probably as an effect of this expansion, many of the 
kilis have come to be subdivided into a number of sub- 
groups. Asinstances of this division we may refer to the 
cases of the Purti ili and the Birua Aili, The Purti Aili 
is subdivided into seven sub-groups, descended from seven 
Wrothers. The sub-groups are—Halang (powdered rice), 
Soso (akind of tree), Dundu (a kind of bird), Engi 
(female) and Sandi (male). There are two others the names 
of which our informant could not remember. The Birua 
kili has three sub-divisions, vic. (1) Dibru, (2) Hari and (3) 
Bokab. ‘These sub-groups are also exogamous and avoid 
marrying not only the members of their own sub-grouj 
Dut also the members of the other sub-groups of the Ai 
Thus it is evident that such sub-groups derive their 
exogamous character from the Aili and form examples of 
derivative exogamy. Each of these sub-groups has also 
its traditional common ancestor. Thus they seem to be 
kilis in the making. 

It is interesting to note that tribal memory can 
ply us with the meanings of the names of these sub-kilis 
in most of the cases, and when along with it we remember 
that the Aili-names are meaningless to the Hos, the matter 
‘becomes at once immensely suggestive. Moreover, the 
association of the object after which the sub-Aili is named 
with the particular kinship group is often very cogently 
explained, though our informant could interpret the case 
of the Soso sub-Aili alone. He stated that as the ancestor 

- of this kinship group was born under a soso tree it was so 
named, But how the names of birds or such words as eaga 
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or s@ndi came to be associated with kinship groups he 
could not explain, Thus it appears that the Ho sub-kilis 
haye preserved a greater amount of totemic characters than 
the Kilis and this seems quite natural when we remember 
that tribal memory could more thoroughly retain impross 
sions of incidents which are comparatively of » more 
recent date, So the greater amount of totemic character 
of the sub-kilie definitely points towards the totemic 
nature of the Ailis in the past, 

According to another informant, some of the kilis, 
¢ 94 Bhindra, Mundri, Birduali, ete., are divided into two 
groups, known as r’ and ‘younger,’ ‘These sub- 
divisions also are derivatively exogamous but apparently 
Jack the totemistic character 

Now arises the question of chronological relation 
between these three different types of social groupings, 
viz, the kilis with meaningless names, the sub-kilie 
with identifiable names such as Halang, Bokah, etc, 
and the sub-kilis with qualifying names such as Bara 
Bhandra, Zio Bbandra, ete, The kili, as independently 
in possession of the most essential feature of the 
namely exogamy, is undoubtedly older 
than the remaining two which derive their exoga- 
mous character from the 4ili, Next the question 
is which of the remaining two originated first. We 
have already seen that the <ilis were 
ly totemistic and have only in course of their det 
ment lost their totemic nature. The sub-kilis with 
identifiable names possess, even to this day, some amount 
of totemic nature and are essentially fashioned after 
totemie groups, This can be explained, if we as- 
sunt, that these sub-filis originated at a time when the 
Kilis themselves were in possession of their totemistic 
characters, On the other hand, the. third type of social 
grouping has no connection with totemism and as such 
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Arose at a time when the kilie became divested of their 
totemie nature. Thus the sub-kilis with qualifying 
names are comparatively further removed from the 
kilis than the sub-hilis with identifiable names, and must 
have come into being last of all. 

‘As regards the origin of the clans or kilis themselves 
among the Hos nothing can be said with certainty at the 
present state of our knowledge. The rules of clan exo- 
gamy and common clan sepulchre point towards an origin 
from overgrown families as among the Khasis of the Khasi 
Hills, ‘This view is further strengthened by the existence 
of sub-divisions of the i@ which are on the high road 
to form full-fledged filis in course of time. Probably, 
they were originally the results of attempts of individual 
families to form more compact and homogeneous groups 
in ever-increasing social units—the kilis, 

One curious development which we noticed in con- 
nection with the name of the Aili is its use as a surname 
by some of the Hos, Most probably it is in imitation of 
the Hindus and a comparative study into its intensity and 
occurrence among the cognate tribes may profitably lead 
to an estimation of the strength of Hindu influence 
upon these peoples. 

‘The Ho society, as all other societies in the world, is 
ultimately based on the family which forms the smallest 
social and economic unit of the society. ‘The family ge- 
nerally consists of the parents, the unmarried daughters, 
the sons and their wives and children, The Ho son 
does not, as among some of the primitive tribes, leave 
his parents as soon as married and set up a new house, 
‘He shares the same house with his parents and brothers 
and toils in the same field and adds his earning to the 
common family fand administered by the father. ‘The 
father is the recognised head of the family and as such 
shas to officiate in some family rites and ceremonies, He 
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generally represents the family in the village Patoayat 
and in dealings with the landlord or the Raja. In social 
affairs as well, his lead is maintained. With the death of 
the father the grown-up married brothers generally set up 
separate households and the unmarried sisters aud bro- 
thers, if any, as sources of future income and expenditure 
respectively, are billetted on them re to the 
customary usage. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Tae Tenmixorocy or Rx tationsurr. 


The Ho terms of relationship’ were collected at three 
different places. The first collection was made at Kopeb, 
# village about ten miles south of the town of Seraikella 
and on the southern boundary of the State. The second 
collection came from the village Pabarpur situated five 
miles to the south-west of the town. ‘Ihe last and most 
probably the best collection was made at Sisan Nobadi 
which is only about one mile to the east of the town. In 
the sclection of these three places we were actuated 
by a desire to examine the degree of Hindu influence on the 
primitive relationship terms. It is common knowledge 
that people rarely change their relationship terms 
and are particularly conservative about them and so, 
whenever we meet with such a change, we may attri- 
bute it to some strong external influence. 

On the first two occasions, our attempt at collection 
was only partially successful on account of unavoidable 
reasons but at Sisan Nohidi we were fortunate in securing 
‘a more complete list. Many of the relations go without 
‘a term in the lists obtained from Kopeh and Pabdarpur. 
It is not to be concluded however that the Hos of these 
places do not possess terms to indicate these relations 
—rather the lists were incomplete. 

It has been aptly remarked by Dr. Rivers that the 
terminology of relationship has been rigorously determined 


Vor relationship terme see Appendix 1, pp. 76.86 
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by social conditions.’ Linguistic and psychological causes 
sometimes determine the form and nature of some of 
the relationship terms, though we cannot entirely rely on 
these for a proper and thorough explanation of the whole 
system, ‘The common as well as the prouliar forms of 
the terminology of relationship as met with among the 
savage and the civilized ean only be satisfactorily exs 
plained on the basis of their origin from particular 
social conditions. ‘This principle has been established 
by Dr. Rivers in his treatise, Kinship and Social Organisas 
tion where he remarks—" According to my scheme, 
hot only has the general character of systomn of 
relationship been strictly determined by social eondi- 
tions, but every detail of these systems has also been 
so determined.”* - 

In the light of the above let us examine the materials 
at our disposal. 

‘Though not a complete form of the elassificatory system 
of relationship, the Hos possess only four terms each of 
which indicate one and one person only. ‘These four terms 
are those used for (1) father, (2) mother, (3) husband and 
(4).wife. In addition to these four, two othors may also 
be regarded as of the same nature but our materials are 
not sufficient to indicate them with certainty. ‘They are 
‘father-in-law * and ‘mother-in-law.’ “In a polygamous 
society each of the last three terms indicates more 
than one person when a man has more than one wife at 
the same time. Excepting these, all the other terms of 
relationship are used to denote a group of persons. Thus, 
the Hos do not differ much from the Hindus in-the prin- 
ciple of their terminology of relationship. 

Even a cursory analysis of the Ho terms of relation- 
ship shows the great and important part played ~ by 
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marriage by exchange in the formation of these terms 
This particular form of social condition prevailed widely 
among the Hos in the past and has moulded the 
character of their terminology of relationship to a 
considerable extent. This partioular form of marriage 
seems to have influenced the terms of relationship 
roughly in the following fourteen pairs of cases, ‘There 
should be only one term to indicate both the relatives of 
each of the following fourteen pairs if marriage by 
exchange had prevailed :-— 


Effect of marriage by exchange on the terminology of 
relationship of a man in the contracting generation. 


1. Wife's sister and brother's wife. 
2. Sister's husband and wife's brother. 
3. Sister and wife's brother's wife. 
4. Brother and wife 
5. Husband's brother and 
6, Brother's wife and husband’ 
7. Sister and husband's brother's I 
8. Brother and husband’s sister's husband. 












Effect of marriage by exchange on the terminology of 
relationship of a man inthe nezt generation. 


9. Mother's brother and father’s sister's husband. 
10. Father's brother and mother’s sister's husband. 
Father's sister and mother’s brother's wife. 
Mother's sister and father’s brother's wife. 
brother's son and mother 
Father's sister's son and mother's brother's sor: 












‘Among the Hos, out of these fourteen eases, twelve are 
‘satisfied. In the remaining two pairs we do not find the 
same term used for each of the two relatives. The pairs 
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are (1) wife's sister and brother's wife,and (2) busband’s _ 
brother and “s husband. This absence of the same 
term for the two persons in each of these pairs indicate 
that the custom of marriage by exchange was limited to 
one brother and one sister from each of the contracting 
families. But the occurrence of the same term for both 
the persons in the following pairs, vic. : 

(1) father's brother and mother's sister's husband, 

(2) mother’s sister and father's brother's wife, 
challenges the aforesaid conclusion. On the face of 
these contradictory evidences nothing can be said 
with definiteness about ‘marriage by exchange between 
one brother and one sister only ' from each of the contract- 
ing families. The possibility lies towards its absence 
and we shall have to wait for further materials, 
But there cannot be any doubt about the general 
prevalence of marriage by exchange. The prevalence of 
marriage by exchange among the Hos in the past formed 
a definite stage in their social evolution, and may be 
explained on the basis of high bride price exacted by the 
fathers of marriageable girls from their would-be sons- 
in-law or their families. Even to this day the Ho ‘house- 
father * has a highly conceited idea of his family prestige 
and family honour and demands exorbitant sums from 
persons seeking the hand” of his daughter. As a result 
of this, a good number of girls remain unmarried till late 
in life and even have to leave this world without enjoying 
the bliss of married life. As the average condition of the 
Ho does not enable him to satisfy the cupidity of the 
fathers of marriageable girls and as each family has to 

Jexperience the same difficulty in turn, they found out a 
number of ways to avoid this difficulty. The best and 
the most approved of these means was the system 
of marriage by exchange as it satistied the idea of social 
position of hoth the contracting parties and moreover was 
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not subversive of the general social regulations like the 
other makeshifts. ‘This method certainly and sufficiently 
appealed to the imagination of both the young and the 
old by catering to the tastes of each of these groups in 
their own way and thus acquired a pre-eminent position 
for itself, sons to influence the whole course of Ho 
social evolution. 

‘Tho use of the same term for the mother’s brother 
and the father's sister's husband among the Hos suggests 
two hypotheses: either the entire tribe has been divided 
into two complementary exegamous moieties or the custom 
of marriage by exchange for one generation only among 
the contracting families has been widely _ practised, 
Among the Hos the division into moieties is of recent 
growth and the moieties themselves instead of being 
exogamie are, on the other hand, endogamic in nature. 
So, it is not probable that the common classifica- 
tion under one head of the mother’s brother and father's 
sister's husband has grown out of the dual organisation 
but is the result of a constant practice of the 
second alternative namely, marriage by exchange for one 
generation only. 

Another important feature of this system of marriage 
by exchange was that it was practised by previously un- 
connected families and for one and one generation only. 
Had it been practised for more than one generation 
consveutively it would have given rise to what is techni- 
cally known as cross-cousin marriage. ‘The Ho terms of 
relationship, as collected by us, do not in the least show 
‘any trace of cross-cousin marriage. Crvss-cousin marriage 
intimately influences the following twelve terms of rela- 
tionship in the undermentioned way 
“ (a) In the first place there must be oue term for (1) 
sther’s sister, (2) mother's brother's wife and (8) wife's 
mother (or husband’s mother). SE Se oie 
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(2) Secondly, there is only one term for (1) father's 
sister’s husband, (2) mother's brother, and (3) wife's 
father (or husband's father). 

(c) In the third case only one term is used to indicate 
(1) father’s sister's son, (2) mother's brother's son and (3) 
wife's brother (or hasband’s brother). 

‘The data at our disposal do not satisfy any of these con- 
ditions. This is also corroborated by the oral evidences 
of our informants. They emphatically denied its former 
existence and spoke of its recent introduotion in certain 
quarters. In the villages we visited we could not find a 
single instance of its occurrence. Moreover our inforniants 
were of opinion that such marriages were not.in strict 
keeping with their traditional marriage regulations. They 
had no occasion to hide th truth for, the neighbouring 
community of the Hinduised Bhuiyas, who are certainly 
regarded as highor in the social scale even by the Hos 
themselves, regularly practise cross-cousin marringe. 
Among the latter, bhaigna-dan or gift of a daughter to 
the sister's son is regarded as highly meritorious and the 
best form of marital union. So, the Hos had no reason 
fo be ashamed of the custom if it had been prevalent 
among them. 

Another law of marringe reflected in the relationship 
terms is the observance of what we may call marriage by 
bilateral seniority in cases of marriage by exchange. 
When two families agree to marry by exchange a limited 
number of young men ond women, the partners cannot 
indiscriminately choose their mates but have to conform 
tothe rule that the eldest of the bridegroom-brothers 
will bave to take the eldest of the bride-sisters in both the 
families; and this will go on till the last pair is reached. 
Whis is sufficiently indicated by the use of terms (1) kaka, 
(2) gaoing or gamoi or kakimai, (8) gungu-babu, (4) 
gungu-mai, (5) pufrd, (8) aji and (7) bakwnhi, 
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Even to this day junior levirate is extensively prac- 
tised by the Hos and being an old custom has impressed 
its mark on the terminology of relationship. ‘The same 
term Aak6 or haka-bidu is used for the father’s younger 
brother. and the step-father. The term baccad or han 
is used to indicate five different relations viz., 

(1) Second wife speaking of the first wife's child, 
(2) Step-son. 

(8) Husband's elder brother's child. 

(4) Husband's younger brother's child. 

(5) Son. 

‘Tho application of the term in the first, second, third 
and fourth cases directly proves the existence of junior 
levirate. If there be a correspondence between the term 
used by the second wife of a man speaking of the 
first wife's child and of the husband's younger brother's 
child, the conclusion is that the elder brother's wife of a 
man is his potential second wife. Similarly, the ovcur- 
rence of the same term for the step-son and the husband's 
elder brother's child shows that the husband's elder 
brother's wife is the potential co-wife of a woman. Thus, 
from the use of the term Jacca or han in the four cases 
mentioned above, we are entitled to postulate junior 
levirate for the Hos in the past and this has been brought 
down even to their present life. 

Of the terms of relationship gungu attracts our 
attention more than any other on occount of the variety 
of its use. It indicates no less than 18 relations and is 
used to denote relations three generations apart. It is 
not only limited among the males or females alone but ix 
to be met with among both the sexes. Both genealogical 
‘and connubial relatives are within its purview; it is 
sometimes used reciprocally and oceasionally singly. ‘This 
complexity of its use does not enable us, at present, to 
deduce any. conclusion but it hints at the existence 
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of a particular social condition which it will be possible 
to find out only after a systematic collection and study of 
the relationship terms of the cognate tribes. 

‘There are other interesting terms which await further 
analysis but we are compelled to leaye them on account 
of the insufficient nature of our data, 

That the Hos have been, to a certain extent, influ- 
enced by the proximity of the Hindus even in their terms 
of relationship, is evident from a comparative study of 
the different collections made at Kopeb, Pah&rpur 
and Nobadi. Nobadi being nearest to the town, shows 
greater indication of assimilation of Hindu culture, 
As examples of such influence we may refer to the 
following : for ‘father,’ Kopeh uses dpam, Paharpur 
has apam, baig, babu and Nobadi has only babu. 
Kopeh and Pahirpur apply gaoing or gamoi for father’s 
younger brother's wife and mother’s younger sister, 
whereas Nohadi uses Aaki-mai, In place of kuming 
used for father's sister's husband and mother's brother 
at Kopeh and Pahirpur, Nobiadi applies the term méamu. 
Mother is indicated by jyang or eyahg at Kopeb and 
Pabarpur, while mai takes its place at Nohadi. Elder 
brother is denoted by dada at Nohadi and baing or 
bayuh at Kopeb and Pabarpur. Thus, it is evident that 
the Hos of Nohadi have imbibed a greater amount of 
Hindu influence, being nearer to the Hindu centre than 
the other two villages. This ix also corroborated in other 
spheres of their life, Here we meet with the worship of 
Manasa and Laksml, the goddess of snakes and of wealth 
respectively—apparent evidences of direct Hindu influ- 
ence, But, the influence of the Hindus on the relation- 
ship terms of the Hos is more apparent than real—they 
have only adopted the linguistic appellations of the 
Hindus which have in no way disturbed the sociological 
_ background which remains as before, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Rexicron. 
Gods and their Worship, 


‘The Hos seem to have no clear idea of heaven or hell. 
They believe in existence after death and the spirits of 
the departed are supposed to dwell in the homes of 
their descendants and look after their welfare. 

‘The spirits of the ancéstors are worshipped on every 
festive occasion by the owner of the house, who acts as 
priest, by sacrificing a cock and offering Aariya—but 
no vermilion is used on these occasions. On the last day 
of the month of Paus (December-January), the departed 
ancestors are specially worshipped when all the relatives 
visit the sasan of the Kili and pay homage to the dead. 

‘The Hos give no anthropomorphic forms to their 
deities. They are mere impersonal powers without any 
shape or form, 

‘The Hos worship Sing Bonga who appears to be their 
supreme deity and they identify him with the sun. 
‘He is worshipped on all important occasions and the 
‘Dussera day in the month of Asvin (September-October) 
is specinlly associated with the worship of Sing Bongi 
when sweets and yermilion are offered and a cock is 
sacrificed—its neck being torn asunder. He is also wor- 
shipped on the day on which the Hos firet partake of the 
new rice. On the day when the date of a marriage is fixed, 
Sing Bonga is worshipped with Aariya and vermilion—the 
sacrifice of the cock being prohibited on this occasion, In 
cases of serious illness, offerings are made to him, 
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Another important deity is Marang Bonga" or the ‘great 
god ' whom they associate with the hills and mountains. 
‘The present generation of the Hos of this tract have 
somehow identified him with the Hindu god Mahadeva, 
probably on account of the similarity in meaning of the 
two names and also of associations. The usual offerings 
to Maran Bonga are sunned rice, vermilion and areca nut 
and often a goat is sacrificed 

An associated pair of deities are the Buri Buri who are 
ancestor-spirits. They are worshipped on many occasions, 
specially during the Sarhul Parab. 

‘The fourth deity is Goram. He is worshipped every 
month and the offerings are vermilion, rice and flowers, 
fowlsand goats being also sacrificed. During the paja 
the mwhra officiates as priest. 

In the village of Nohadi, the Purti 4i/i has raised an 
altar to Manas8, a Hindu goddess, to whom they offer 
sweets and flowers and beforé whom they sacrifice fowls 
and goats, The village Nobadi being near the town of 
Seraikella shows many traces of Hindu influence and the 
present case is a striking example. 

In the village Barabil, the Hindu goddess Laksmt is 
worshipped on every Thursday in the month of Agra- 
hayana (November-December). The owner of the house 
officiates as priest and the worship takes place in an open 
space in front of the granary, No special sacrifice is 
associated with the worship, The offerings consist of 
flowers and a wick saturated with clarified butter is 
lighted. After this, the paddy is taken home and Sing 
Bonga and the other village deities are worshipped in the 
usual form. On the first day of the month of Jyaistha 
(May-June), before the early rice is sown, a cock and a 
goat are sacrificed in honour of Dharam. 


 Apposre to be the sume deity a» Marstg Barn of other authorn, Bot, oar 
formant insisted om ealliog him Marabg BoOgs. 
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In the month of Asadh (June-July), before the Hos 
are allowed to make rice-cakes Hero Bonga is worshipped. 
His special offerings are boiled rice, rice-cakes and 
hariya. 

Festivals. 


‘The Hos being mainly an agricultural people, their festi- 
vals are mostly associated with that pursuit. We met 
with as many as nine such festivals. These are generally 
marked with the worship of one of these deities, chiefly 
performed by the headman of the village. The festival 
known as Goma Punna takes place on the full-moon day 
in the month of Srabava (July-August). The headman 
officiates as priest, and the Hos abstain from all work and 
spend the day in merriment. The festival appears to be 
similar to that of Visvakarma pad of Bengal, 

‘The Chitan Parab falls in the month of Srabaoa (July- 
August), Fowls and goats are sacrificed on this occasion, 
‘The owner of the house officiates as priest. The festival 
has now fallen into disuse. 

In the Gams Parab held in Bhadra (August-Septem- 
ber), no special paja is performed but a cock and a goat 
are sacrificed. The Hos feed their relatives on this day, 
drink Aapiya and make merry, 

On the Syama pia day, i.¢., the new-moon day in the 
month of Kartik (October-November), they cele- 
brate the Bandana by sacrificing a cock and a hen to Sing 
Bongs and offering him sunned rice, vermilion, sweet- 
meats and flowers, The muihra acts as priest. In the 
same month falls the festival known as Gohal Paja 
when all the deities are worshipped and a cock and 
a goat are sacrificed and prayers are made for all sorts 
of benefit. 

‘The Paug Parab takes place on the last day of the 
mdnth of Paus (December-January) when the Hos 
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worship the spirits of their departed ancestors and 
especially Bur& Buri. The headman, as usual, officiates 
as priest. 

When the granaries are full, the Hos celebrate the 
Magh Parab, Acock and a goat are sacrificed to Sing 
Bonga, the headman of the village officiating as priest, 
New clothes are put on. Inthe words of Dalton “the 
festival becomes a saturnale during which servants 
forget their duty to their masters, children their rever- 
ence for parents, men their respect for women and 
women all notions of modesty, delicacy and gentle- 
ness; they become raging bacchantes.......At this period 
an evil spirit is supposed to infest the locality and to 
get rid of it, the men, women, and children go in 
Procession round and through every part of the village, 
with sticks in thoir hands as if beating for game,.,...and 
vociferating violently till they feel assured that the 
bad spirit must have fled; and they make noise enough 
to frighten a legion. These religious ceremonies over, 
the people give themselves up to feasting, drinking 
immoderately of rice-beer till they are in the state of wild 
ebricty most suitable for the process of letting off 
steam,... Their natures appear to undergo « temporary 
change. They enact all that was ever portrayed by 
prurient artists in a bacchanalian festival,.....; and asthe 
light of the sun they adore and the presence of numerous 
spectators seem to be no restraint on their indulgence, it 
cannot be expected that chastity is preserved when the 
shades of night fall on such a scene of licentiousness and 
debauohery.... ...The ordinary Ho dance is similar to......the 
Rasa dauee of the Santals, an amorous but not a very rapid 
or lively movement, But the Magh dance is like a grande 

i~a very joyous frisky harum-searum scamper 
Be bars sadiailasheeeh the eillsap, and from one village 
to another.” 
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In the village of Natunpur, on the last day of the 
month of Caitra (March-April), the god Siva is worshipped. 
‘The people of the neighbouring villages take part and 
special dances are held. This is known as the Cait Parab, 

In the same month when the flowers of the sal trees 
are in blossom, basketfuls of these are brought home. 
The Hos decorate themselves with garlands and wreaths 
of these flowers and after worshipping Buri Burt they 
spend the day and night in feasting and dancing. ‘This 
is known as the Sirhul Parab. 








Divination, 


The Hos believe that diseases are due to the anger of 
some offended supernatural being and they try to appease 
the wrath of these spirits with mayfras (incantations) and 
offerings. ‘To determine the offended spirit the following 
procedure is adopted 

A small piece of stone is placed in an open space. 
Any male member of the family is made to stand on 
this. The o/hd (medicine-man) then throws some dust 
on the body of the person standing on the stone, mutter- 
ing some formula all the time. The stone turns with the 
man who is now supposed to be possessed by the offended 
spirit. He gives out the name of the spirit and directs 
what offerings should be made to him. In order to prove 
the veracity of the statement the o//a then asks the stone to 
revolve in the opposite direction. If it does so, his state- 
ment is believed and the recommended rites are performed. 

Another method is sometimes followed. A winnow- 
ing fan is placed in the courtyard with some rice on. it. 
‘The ojha, facing east, rubs the rice with the palm of his 
right hand. ‘The offending deity then enters the body 
of the ojha and gives out his name, the cause of his anger 
and the sacrifice to be performed to appease him, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Paystoay Cuanacrens, 


“The Hos of Singbhum....,.are physically a much finer 
people than......any other of the Kolarians...... The 
males average 5 ft, 5 or 6 in, in height, the women 6 ft. 
2 in.,.....Tn features the Hos exhibit much variety and I 
think in a great many families there is a considerable 
admixture of Aryan blood. Many have high noses and 
oval faces, and young girls are sometimes met with who 
have delicate and regular features, finely chiselled straight 
noses, and perfectly formed mouths and cl ss but I 
have met strongly marked Mongolian features and some are 
dark and coarse like the Santals "—so runs the description 
of Dalton which has also been adopted by Risley. 
Dr. Haddon in his recent edition of “The Races of 

n” described them in the following words—* They 
have a dark-brown almost black skin, coarse black hair 
inclined to be curly, scanty beard, tall stature (1°68m.) and 
sturdy limbs. They are dolichocephalic (C.I. 745-76) 
with a long narrow forehead, irregular features, thick 
lips, eyes often bright and full and not oblique and the 
nose broad and flat—thus all are platyrrhine.” 

‘The data at our disposal indicate that the Hos are dark 
in complexion, and have brown eyes; the hair is usually 
black and wavy with a tendency to curl and the beard 
is scanty. ‘The averages of height, cephalic index and 
nasal index are 160m. 75, and 829 respectively. 
These figures, except for height, are in close agreement 
with those of Dr. Haddon. 

For convenience of reference we will now collect all 
the standard deviations, means, coefficients of correlation, 
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coefficients of variation, and the 
ascertained in the course of our enquiry. 


TABLE 1. 


probable errors, 











Tanie 2. 


Coefficients of Correlation. 





Head Leogth, | Head Breadth, | Stature, 














Hood Length “ 2 1078 masz 
Had Breadth “ “1878 ATO 
Btoture on 2082 

Tanue 3. 


Probable Errors of r. 
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In order to see whether or not we are dealing with 
a homogeneous class, correlation tables were formed from 
two batches of forms taken at random comprising 
particulars of 43 and 165 Hos. These tables give the 
following results : 











Tanie 4. 
43 How. 
‘Standard Derlation. Moan, 
620.4008 te: -42ee 
Hond Brondth 451 +088 1s-98¢ 9061 
Stature i ose a7 10443-1290 
Tanie 5. 


Coefficients of Correlation of 43 Cases, 





Head Langit, | Head Brent Stature, 
Head Length ” omnse ore 
Mond Breadth 2086 2004 
Suxture a rr 2008 

Tate 6. 


Probable Errors of vr of 483 Cases, 


ond Length and Tend Breath 
Frond Langth and Statare 
Hend Breadth and Stature 
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‘To compare the results thus obtained, we will compare 
the absolute difference of their standard deviations and 
means with the square root of the sums of the squares 
of the probable errors. Let us call the difference D and 
1@ square root in question 8; and to show the form of 
calculation we will take the standard deviation of head- 
length as an example : ' 
B.D, of 165 Hos ix 6584-0351 
8. D. of 43 Hos is 6264-066 


D=-082 
S=[(-0351)* +(-064)*)}*=-198 
‘Thus, it appears that D is less than one-half 8. 


Collecting all our results together we have the 
following table: 


TaBie 7. 
43 and 165 Hos, 











Taser 8. 
43 and 165 Hos, 














* Biometriba, Vol. I, p. 177. 
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From these figures it is apparent that there is no 
sensible difference between the groups; Dis not in any 
case, even in the means, twice to thrice S. We may 
therefore treat our material for practical purposes as 
homogeneous, 

Further, if our material be markedly heterogeneous 
the variability in breadth and length of the head ought 
to be large as compared with admittedly homogeneous 
material. A table of standard deviations and coeflicients 
of variation is given below for comparison :-— 


Tasie 9. 

















Hon 

Bavarian oce | om | soo | soot 
Aine soo | ws | aw | ote 
French 128 | 3-900 6-068 +208 
neti | enw | ous | core | ssae 


2 ! ! 





Judged by the head length, we find that the Hos are 
more variable than the Bavarian, Aino and English and 
less variable than the French. Judged by the head 
breadth, they are less variable than the Bavarian, Aino, 
French and English. Accordingly it would appear that 
our series is quite comparable in homogeneity with any 
modern series. : 


dia, ass 
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For further comparison we give the following tables 


regarding stature and cephalic index :— 


Taste 10. 
Stature (Biometrika, Vol. I, p. 191). 








Cootticients 








Mean, 
= variation, 
Cambridge Students owe 70 
1.8. A. Reornlte oe ase 
Frenchmen our ass 
Buglish Criminals ous 988 
Germans 008 402 
‘Hos so +5 





Taste 11. 
Cephalic Index ( Biometrika, Fol. I, p. 191). 














Men carn 
Bavarian Peasants sot a8 
Maden Teeraite srs aoe 
Preach Peasnaie 070 wee 
Cambridge Stodeote 78-33 200 
eahmans of Bengal 1080 205 
Whitechapel Rogtish | oat 
Hos' : ee 2 nn Lo 












PLATE XVII. 
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On drawing the frequency curve of stature (see Plate 
XVI) of the Hos, we notice that we obtain a quadrimodal 
curve. The modes coinciding with the following points— 
155 m., 161 m., 166 m.and 169 m.—the highest being 
at L565 m. 

‘The frequency curve of the cephalic index (see 
Plate XVII) is trimodal with modes at 72, 75 and 73— 
the highest being at 75. 

‘The frequency curve of the nasal index (see Plate 
XVIII) is very irregular and shows modes at 69, 
75, 79, 84, 87 and 100—the highest mode being at 79 
and the next at 87 and the third at 100. This analysis 
strengthens our belief in the heterogeneous character 
of the Hos. 

A closer examination of our data reyeals that 40% 
of the Hos are of short, 51°51% of medium and 849% 
of tall stature ; 78:18 % are dolichocepbalio, 19°39 % are 
mesocephalic and 2-43 % are brachycephalic; 12°12 % 
are leptorrhine, 46°06 % are mesorrhine and 41°81 % 
platyrrhine ; while 81°38 are hypsicephalio and 18°62 % 
are orthocephalic. Thus, our data indicate that the Hos 
are not a homogeneous stock. 

‘The averages do not reveal these divergences and 
according to Dixon, the great reliance placed upon 
averages is an unsatisfactory feature in all schemes of 
classification and all data should be treated on the basis 
of the actual combination in the individual of the 
several criteria upon which the classification is based. 
“Only by thus taking into account the actual combina- 
tion of characters in the individual can we reach a correct 
‘understanding of the true nature and relationship of any 


people.”* 





+ BLM. Dison, The Racial History of Maw, 1028, po 
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On correlating the stature and cephalic index (ser 
Plate XIX), we find a big concentration area at 
@ {oh—70—1 
Stature—1-55—1-70m. 
with minor concentrations within it at 
@ bs et ona 
Stature—1-55—1-60m. 
O.1—10—14 
©) Leases nes 
The correlation table of the cephalic index and nasal 
index (see Plate XX) shows concentration areas at the 
following plots— 
©.1.—70—80 
(a) {xx —15—85 








OL 
® N.IL—85—90 
and there is farther evidence of an area of concentration at 
0.1.—70—76 
N.1L—95—100. 


Again, if we correlate the cephalic index with altitudinal 
index (see Plate XT) we find two concentration areas of 
which the major one is at 
C1—1—i7 
(a) {at—ss—70 
and the minor one at 
O.1.—70—73 
© {x1 —co—6s. 

‘The correlation table of the nasal index and stature 
shows concentration areas at N.I. 71—81 both above 
and below 1°58 m. height ; again at N.IL—84—88 both 
above and below 158 m. height. While the concen- 
tration areas at N.I. 66—70 and at N.I. 95—100 are seen 
above 1-58 m. 
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_ We find, therefore, that the greatest concentration 
is at O, I. 71-76 which comprises no less than 72-72% of 
our subjects. Of these again sixteen have fine noses 
(1) of which eleven are medium and five short in 
stature, 

Fifty-three of these have medium noses (N. I. 71-81) 
and of these twenty-five possess short and twenty-eight 
medium statures. cs 

In the flat-nosed (P) (N. I. 82+) group we have fifty- 
one subjects of whom thirty-four are of medium and 
seventeen of short stature. 

We notice a minor concentration at ©. I. 77-82 where 
we have 19-32 of our subjects. Of these, three have 
fine noses (L) and are of medium stature; seventeen 
have medium noses and ten of these are of medium and 
seven of short stature. Twelve of these have broad 
noses—of whom five are of medium and seven of short 
stature. 

The brachycephalic element consisting of 2-43% is 
for practical purposes negligible though significant from 
the point of view of racial history. 

The dolichocephalic, platyrrhine, short and medium 
statured element we may identify with the Pre-Dravi- 
dians. The dolichocephalic, leptorrhine, short and 
medium statured element we may speak of as belonging 
to the Dravidian type. ‘The dolichocephalic, mesorrhine, 
short and medium statured element is probably the result 
‘of a blend between the Pre-Dravidian and the Dravidian 
stocks. 

‘We also find here a mesocephalic, mesorrhine, short 
and medium statured element. This we may provision- 
ally identify jas the result of intermixture between the 
Pre-Dravidian and the Dravidian elements on the one 
hand and an Alpine or Pamirian element on the other. 
(This is further supported by the occurrence of a small 
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Of these the last two, ie, DCL and DCP elements are 
obtained only by analysis as there is not a single chamae- 
cephalic head in our collection of measurements. This 
analysis seems to differ from our previous interpretations, 
but the difference is more apparent than real for, accord- 
ing to Dixon the Pre-Dravidians and the Dravidinns are 
not pure types but blends between the Proto-Negroids 
(DHP) and Proto-Australoids (DCP) and the Caspian 
(DHL) and the Mediterraneans (DCL) respectively. 
‘Thus, our ultimate analysis of the above data is therefore 
identical with our previous interpretation. 

From the preceding facts we may suggest, as a work. 
ing hypothesis, the following outline of the racial history 
of the Hos. The underlying predominant stratum seems 
to be formed by the Proto-Negroid with indications of a 
faint strain of Proto-Australoid admixture. The Negrito 
subtype of the Palae-Alpine-group seems to have played 
some part in the formation of the type. The chronologi- 
cal relation and the extent of admixture between the 
Proto-Negroids and the Palae-Alpines, we are not in a 
position to indicate from the physical data alone. The 
Caspian elementseems to have played an important part in 
the evolution of the type and appears to have been longer 
in contact with the Proto-Negroids than the Alpines. It 
would be interesting to verify our deductions from an 
analysis of the social data. 








PLATE XX. 
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Nasal Indes. 


ye 72. 
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but distinct number of brachycephalic, leptorrhine and 
medium statured individuals among the Hos. 

‘Tho small brachycephalic, platyrrhine, medium and short 
statured element tempts us to postulate a Negritoid strain. 

To sum up, among the Hos we meet with Pre-Dravi- 
dian, Dravidian, Alpine and possibly Negritoid elements. 
The Pre-Dravidian element appears to be the predomi- 
nant factor; but the Dravidian element, though not so 
marked, has played a great part in the formation of the 
type. The Alpine and the Negritoid strains have not 
been able to modify this type to any great extent. 

Tt would be interesting to classify our data according 
to the system advocated by Prof. Dixon and test the 
reliability of our interpretations. Prof. Dixon, by correlat- 
ing the cephalic index, the nasal index and the altitudinal 
index has determined the composition of peoples in terms 
of twenty-seven factors of which eight are fundamental 
types and nineteen blends. On correlating these three 
elements we obtain the following results :— 


Correlation Table of Cephatic Index, Nasal 
Index and Allitudinal Index. 
C1L—16 CA, 77—82 CL 82+ 
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or in other words, 
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DHM=DHL+DHP ... + 
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DHP+BHL 

DHL+ DCP 
DOM = } Pree crs 4 

DHP+DCL 
DHL ee As, 965% 
MHP=DHP+BHP 63% 
DOP=DHP + DCP BBY 
DOL=DHL+DCL 4g 
MHL=DHL+BHL 14y 
BHL= be re 12 
BHM=BHL+BHP re 1% 
BHP chi $4 1% 





On analysing the above data we obtain the following 
six fundamental types :— 








DHL «Caspian 

DEP ..  Proto-Negroid 

BHL Alpine 
BHP Palae- Alpine 

DCL Mediterranean: 

SNE yee a Proto-Australoid 
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